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SUPPLEMENT 


AUCTIONS 


By Auction in March. Near 

TIVERTON, DEVON 

In charming village on bus route. 

Residence of historic interest: 6 beds., 

8 rec., kitchen, etc. Garden. All 
services. Particulars from: 

DOBBS, STAGG, KNOWLMAN & CO. 

Culmstock, Devon. 


Attractive 
bath., 
main 


Secluded 
Freehold 


HUDLEIGH, S. DEVON. 
position close village and bus. 


Regeney Country House, suitable private 
occupation or division, 3 reception, 5 beds. 
(h/e), 2 baths., flat and maisonette. Main 


electricity and water. Garage/stable block 
with flat. Park-like grounds, 4 acres, Pos- 
session. Privately now or Auction March 12. 
—Joint Auctioneers: GUY MICHELMORE AND 
Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford St., 
Exeter, and Waycotts, 5, Fleet St., Torquay. 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN GUERNSEY? Please 

contact E. LEWIS TROALIC, House and 
Hstate Agent of “Stella Maris,’’ L’ Ancresse, 
Guernsey (Tel. St. Sampson 5131), for 
Houses, Guest Houses, Licensed Hotels, 
Businesses, Growing Properties, Farms with 
large areas of land (some with building rights) 
and Building Plots. Also Investments. No 


Death Duties! No Surtax! No Purchase 
Tax! Low Income Tax! Fast travel to 
mainland and Continent. ° 
A. PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 


A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7-8), 
aconsfield (Tel. 249). 
~ CASTLETOWN, ISLE OF MAN 


Attractive Mansion House Residence 
“BALLAKAIGHAN” 
Large lounge, dining room, study, kitchens, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and w.c¢s., box- 
rooms. Garage, 2 greenhouses, compact 
gardens, ete. Low price to realise estate. 
Apply: H. J. JOHNSON, F.A.L.P.A., 7, Athol 
Street, Douglas. 


ONNEMARA. Delightful Property close 

to good village and superb beaches. 
House with hall, large reception, 4 bedrooms 
(3 with h. and c.), bathroom, 3 w.cs., cloak- 
room, kitchen, etc. Also cottage: 2 bedrooms, 
1 reception, bathroom, kitchen. Both houses 
have main electricity and all modern con- 
veniences. Double garage. Fishing and 
shooting in vicinity. —Box 1344. 


DELIGHTFUL COTTAGE in lovely 
Surrey village, fully modernised. 2 beds., 
bathroom, w.c., sitting room, kitchen. Garage. 
Pleasant garde n. F ‘reehold £2 2,000.— Box 1328, 


EVON 
RICKEARD, 
Queen St Street, 


Houses and  Farms.—Apply 
GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
1) xeter. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARG E AND 
SMALL.—Consult GUY MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union nae 12, Bedford 
Street, lxeter (Tel. 76464 
OR all bea tinble Properties ihe the Sea, 
consult G. F. CorcHInG & Co., Ang- 
mering- on-Se a, Sussex. 


-LOUCESTERSH i} RE. arene nines 
modern Residence overlooking Severn 
Valley in beautiful surroundings of 7 acres 
including market garden. At present 6 self- 


contained furnished flats and ground floor of 


7 rooms vacant. All main services, 5 bath- 
rooms, 6 w.c.s All on 2 floors. Local building 
permit granted for development. Garage 
5 cars. Generous mortgage. - Box 1333. 
AMPSHIRE. Delightful pradernised 
Cottage Residence with trout stream. 


3 beds., bath., 2 rec., kitchen. Garage. 
Attractive garden. Excellent condition 
throughout. Vacant possession. £3,000,— 
A. HER BERT & SON, 24, High St., Andover. 
RELAND. BATTERSBY & Co. Estate 


Agents (Mst. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 

»UTSKIRTS VILLAGE near Basing- 

stoke. Charming Period Detached Cot- 


tage. 2-3 reception, 3-4 bedrooms, kitchen, 
bathroom. Good gardens. Garage, barn. 


Main services. £3,250 Freehold. Mortgage 
£2,250 probably available.—PARNELL JORDY 
AND HARVEY, Basingstoke (Tel. 2070). 
PETERSFIELD about 34 miles, 

20, London 50. An attractive 
house standing back from a main 
6 bedrooms, 4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 
secondary wing. Garages. Garden, paddock, 
7 acres in all. Main water and e.l., central 
heating. Frequent electric trains to London. 
Suitable for private house, nursing home, 
residential hotel, hostel, etc. £6,750.—Joint 
Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 6341); 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., 2, High Street, Peters- 
field, Hants, (Tel. Petersfield 359). 


ORLOCK, SOM. 


The coast 
Georgian 
A road. 


Attractive modern De- 


tached Residence, 5 beds., 2 baths., 
spacious lounge, dining room, breakfast 
room, usual offices. Panoramic views over 


Welsh coast. £4,500, 
mortgage £2,500 arranged, for quick sale. 
Ref. 1695.—-DoBBs, STAGG, KNOWLMAN AND 
Co,, Tiverton, Devon. 


URAL ESSEX. Cottage, 

frontage of 1 acre. Hlectricity and main 
water at door. Reconditioning required by 
council approx. £1,000, Price freehold £600. 
—Box 1340. 


Bristol Channel and 


7 rooms. Road 
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classified properties 


FOR SALE—contd. 


ALISBURY. Home and income. Beauti- 
fully furnished Flatlet House facing 
cathedral and famous 


Long Bridge. Pro- 
ducing £700 a year. 


Additional £270 if 
owner’s attractive ground floor Flat also let. 
To ensure quick sale necessitated by domestic 
crisis, willaccept £5,500. Frhld.—Box 1345. 
SMALL COTSWOLD Ported House in 

walled garden convenient Banbury, 
Bicester, ete, Hall, 3sits., 3-4 beds., kitchen, 
bathroom. Double garage, etc. All main 
services. Recommended at £4,250 (open 
good offer).—Sole Agent: 'E. P. S. DIxon, 19, 
Church Lane, Banbury. Tel. Banbury 2013. 
Evenings Edgehill 15. 


THREE MODESTLY PRICED 
RESIDENTIAL !PROPERTIES 


£3,750—Gentleman’s Residence with 3 acres 
near Newmarket. Owner emigrating. 
£3,750—Farmhouse with 6 acres near 
Buckingham. Widow selling. 

£3,850—F amily Residence with 3 acres in 
the W. Chilterns. Mortgagees selling. 


es connected. 
Brooks & SON, Beaumont 
Street, Oxford. 


All modernised and main servi 
Apply: E. J. 


_NEW PROPERTIES 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledon station. 
In superior residential locality. 
Detached architect-designed Houses now in 
course of erection: 4 beds., large lounge, 
superb kitchen, downstairs cloaks; central 
heating. Built-in garage and fuel stores. 
Excellent site. £8,250 Freehold. 
Full particulars from M. HOWARD (Mitcham), 
Lrp., Estate Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19. Tel. WIM. 0977. Open 
week-ends. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


EVON. Highly attractive irested heat: 
dential Farmery in choice situation near 
Axminster and the sea. Small modernised 
character house. Cowstall for 6, dairy, ete. 
14 acres well watered deep feeding pasture in 
a ring fence—the whole in first-class order. 
£5.750 or near offer.—TAYLOR & Co., Estate 
aeons) Axminster (Tel. 2323-4). 


MILES EXETER. 178 acre Attested 


Farm. William and Mary house, 4 bed- 
rooms. Electricity. Shippon for 20 to T.T. 
standard. South slope. Trout stream. Lonely 
country. £9,000.—Details Sole Agents, 


RICKEARD, 
Queen Street 


GREEN 
, Exeter. 


& MICHELMORE, 82, 
(Ref. 13071.) 


PENRITH, CUMBERLAND 
Small Residential and Agricultural Estate, 
Carleton Hill, 1 mile market town of Penrith, 
near to A6 and A66 roads. Comprising 
residence with gardens and pleasure grounds 
(53 acres), Carleton Hill Farm (102 acres) 
with modern T.T. byre ete., 2 smallholdings, 
53 acres of first-class accommodation land 
and compact block of modern buildings and 


Offices formerly the grass drying plant. 
Vacant possession of the whole. Virtually 


ring fence, excellent service roads, all main 
services. Tor sale by auction Wednesday, 
March 5 (if not sold privately). 
Full particulars and plan from PENRITH 
FARMERS’ & Kipp’s, St. Andrew’s Church- 
yard, Penrith. 


WANTED TO RENT 


LONDON Book Publishes se0ks. weekend 

and pied a terre in Farmhouse with 
possible interest in farm. Cotswolds or Kent 
preferred and minimum of 3 rooms required, 
furnished or unfurnished with partial service. 
—Box 1346. 


Furnished. 
DINBURGH. Required for June: fur- 
nished town house minimum 2 reception, 
6 bed., 2 bath., garage.—Reply Secretary. 
Villa ne Hesketh Road, Torquay. 
“URNISHED Country House in East 
Dorset for summer months: 6-7 bedrooms, 
2-3 bathrooms, house standine in own 
grounds.—Reply J. ELDER, 12, Lower 
Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


Unfu rnished ; 


1 NFURNISHED HOUSE or Gunzalow 

of character, large rooms. Guildford, 
Dorking, Reigate’ area. 2 orj3 beds., lounge, 
dining, usual offices. No children. Shortly 
retiring. Very careful tenant.—Box 1329, 


WANTED | to rent, U nfurnished Country 

House, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Grounds adjoining or near to golf course or 
open country. Within daily reach London 
preferred.—-Box 1334. 


MORTGAGES 


MoRrTGaa ES. 


Shops, Offices, Biles a. of 

Flats, Factories, Town & Country Houses. 

TALLACK Storr & Co., LTD., 37, Mitre 
Street, London, E.C,3. Bstd. 1806, 


TO LET 


Furnished 


ORSET. Furnished House. Also Flat, 
sleep 4-6.—42, High Street, Swanage. 
SLE OF WIGHT. F ally furnished Coun- 

try House with 7 bedrooms, all modern 
conveniences, $ mile from sea. 3 summer 
months, 150 gns. or 6 months 250 gns.— 
Way, Rippgerr & Co., New port, TW. 


EST OF IRELAND. Charming Lake- 
side Bungalow to let, fully furnished, 
on 5-year lease. Modern and perfect in every 
detail. Own boathouse and slip. Lovely 
grounds. Abundant fishing.—Full particu- 
lars from JOYCE, MACKIE & LOUGHEED, 


M.I.A.A., Galway, Trel and. 
Unfurnished 
EREFORDSHIRE. Substantially-built 


house to let unfurnished from the end 
of March. Seven miles from Hereford. A 
detached residence containing 3 reception 
rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Good garage and stabling. Tennis court. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Pleasantly situated in village.— Box 1331. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING 


SCOTLAND SUTHERLAND 
TO LET ON 
LONG LEASE 

The Shooting and Fishing Rights over 
the well-known estate of 
CAMBUSMORE 
together with Cambusmore Lodge. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the Dornoch 
Firth. 

Grouse moor easily walked and suitable for 
driving. Stalking. Low ground shooting. 
Salmon and sea trout fishing. 
INVERNESS 63 miles. DORNOCH 6 miles. 
Further particulars from and offers to: 
W. FINLAYSON, 

Chartered Surveyor and Land Agent, 
Estate Office, Aberfeldy (Tel. 234-235). 


ROUT FISHING for sale. Approx. 1} 
miles excellent fishing in the Cotswolds 


DIRECTORY | 
ESTATE AGENTS, 4 
AUCTIONEERS,SURVEY ORS ~ 
AND VALUERS—contd. ‘ 


HAMPSHIRE and adjoining counties, — 


Curtis & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 


Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), Estate Offices, 
Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7) and 36, Win- 
chester St., Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 


J RELAND. We specialise in all Country 

Properties. Stud Farms, etc.—HAMILTON 
4u umn Lrp., Auctioneers, 
Jublin. 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. » 
Agents for superior residential properties, 


ERSEY, C.l.. VaRpon, Hatt & Coy’ 
House "and Estate Agents, 4, Burrard 
Street, St. Helier. Tel. Central 4010 and 3251 
for all types of property and investments. 


ERSEY. I. Lr Gauais & Son, oldest Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street. St. Helier, 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 

MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.A.L., 
Incorporated Surveyor, Auctioneer, Estate 
Agent and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5), 


OMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 

details of Residential and Agricultural 
properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgewater and Exeter. 


OUTH DEVON. For coast-line and 
country properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F.A.1., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


URREY. Property in all par of the 
county.—W. BK, Moork & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel.: 5577 lines). 


Wallington 5577 4, 


USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. | 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For town 
and Country Properties. — WAYCOTTS, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). a 


with or without furnished bungalow.—For 
further particulars write Box 1330. 


Wanted 


MALL SHOOT, also Trout Fishing, ete. 
—BARKER, 209, Balham High Road, 


S.W.17. Balham 6666. 
WANTED 
ORNWALL. 3-bedroom Bungalow/ 


House required nr. coast from April to 
September, 1958.—Box 1347. 


EADING area. Small old Country House. 
Secluded. Any cond. Garden.—Box 1342, 


MALL Country. House of character w ithin 

20 miles Oxford. 3 rec., 5-8 beds. Cottage 

and buildings or small farm with seclusion. 
No commission.—Box 1332. 


SOUTH COAST, England or Wales. 

House with caravan and/or chalet. site. 
Alternatively suitable property with plan- 
ning permission.—Box 1324, 


URGENTLY REQUIRED IN SUS- 

SEX. Detached residence (not Tudor) 
on edge of village. Near main line station. 
5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception 
rooms. Staff flat. Small garden and pad- 
dock, Price £7,000. Usual commission re- 
quired.— Details to Mrs. P. W. M., c/o Fox 
AND SONS, 117 and 118, Western Road, 
Brighton (Tel. Hove 39201). 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS,SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAMI. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIs, Amersham (Lel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden ( (2363), and Chesham (81 206). 


Bare, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
& SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


EVON and E xeter ‘and District, —Wuir- 

TON &  LAING. Auctions, Estate 

Agents and Surveyors, 20, Queen Street, 

Exeter (Tel. 5-6), and at Tiverton. 
DEVON AND SOMERSET 

HUSSEYS (Est. 1777). 

Chartered Auctioneers & Hstate Agents, 

17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002). 


EVON and S.W.COUNTIES. For selec- 
PROPERTIES. Rippon, 


ted list of 
BOSWELL & Co., , Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


[= AND SUFFOLK. Country ~ Pro- 
yerties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND Son, Cole hester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


GPIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 

specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms 
throughout the 
17, Hendford, 


character 
counties,— 


and Cottages of 
south-western 
Yeovil (Tel. 484). 


South Street, 


ToRouay, DEVON. Town, coastal and 
country properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— | 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


EST SUSSEX AND EAST HANP- 
SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines), 
and five branches. 


ORTHING.—PETER STURGEON, 74, 
Teville Road, Worthing (Tel. 2087). 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 
BAvamas (NASSAU). Invest in Nassau 


Bahamas real estate. World’s finest _ 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. No | 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Resi- 


dential and commercial properties.—Write , 
NicK DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY COM- 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re- 

movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, ~ 
reliable packing and eareful storage. (Tel.: | 
RIVerside 6615.) 


HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive | 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Hstimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


UDSONS, LTD., for Removals and 
Storage, Wilton Road, Victoria, 8.W.1, 
VIC 0083 and Brighton 23422. 


OSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, eut removal cost 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 


Whitfield Street, W.1 (MUSeum 2411). 


Low. FURNITURE STORAGE RATES 

Restoration. Upholstery and handling of 
Antiques and Works of Art by experts.— 
MALMESBURY PACKING & SHIPPING CO., 
Avon Milles, Malmesbury, Wilts. 2203. 


PICKFORDs. — Removers and Storers. 

Part lots or single articles. Weekly de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. CAN. 4444, 


WEST COUNTRY removal ‘specialists, 
export packers and shippers. High : 
recommendations, estimates free. ——ai1 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., — 
Exeter (Tel. 56261-2). 
; 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS . 
CONTINUED ON PAGES 329-331 
RATES AND ADDRESS ON PAGE 329 
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THE HONOURABLE ANNABEL HAWKE 


The Hon. Annabel Hawke is the second daughter of Lord and Lady Hawke, of Faygate Place, Fays 
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ACTION FOR CLEAN AIR 


T is just three years since Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
I then Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, announced the Government’s inten- 
tion to introduce the legislation which has since 
taken statutory form as the Clean Air Act, 1956. 
Since we live under the annual threat of smog, 
the fatal consequences of which must increase 
with the intensification of industrial activity, 
there has been among forward-thinking people 
a growing impatience with what appears to be 
tardiness in implementing the Act. It must be 
remembered, however, that Mr. Sandys, when 
he foreshadowed legislation, gave a warning 
that progress toward the ideal must be slow. 
The implementation of the policy, he said, 
would have considerable effects on the design of 
industrial equipment; it would entail an exten- 
sion of the responsibilities of local authorities, 
which in turn would require the recruitment of 
new technical staff; and it would call for changes 
in the family fireside which might not be 
generally welcomed. 

A year after the passing of the Act a sur- 
vey of the situation which we made here 
(November 21, 1957) bore out the ministerial 
forecast of slow progress. Only a relatively 
small number of local authorities had submitted 
to the Minister schemes for the establishment of 
smoke-controlled areas, the recruiting of tech- 
nical staff had not made impressive progress, 
and some local authorities had estimated that, 


in the worst areas, 20 to 50 years might elapse . 


before the target of an 80 per cent. reduction in 
air pollution could be achieved. 

In these circumstances, all who are con- 
scious of the great benefits which cleaner air 
can bestow on the health of the community, and 
on the economic condition of the country by 
reducing drastically the £300 million lost 
annually by preventable pollution, will welcome 
the step which the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has just taken. He has appointed 
June 1 next for the coming into operation of 
those sections of the Act which have not so far 
been put into effect. The announcement of his 
decisions should do much to remedy the rela- 
tively poor state of progress made up to date. 

The Minister’s latest step does not mean 
that, as from June next, the law will demand 
the impossible. The Act was framed with due 
recognition of the difficulties which Mr. Sandys 
outlined when legislation was foreshadowed. It 
does not demand, for example, that where 
inability to comply with its requirements is due 
to structural difficulties the building must be 
demolished or closed. Periods of exemption 
meet such difficult cases, and where prosecu- 
tions follow the emission of dark smoke certain 
defences are permitted to ensure that the pro- 
visions by the Act are not applied unreasonably. 


GOUNDEY eo eae Bb Rw An ae S. 


The Act has been framed with a consciousness 
that it is, to some extent, experimental, and 
that amending legislation, based on experience, 
will be necessary before a wholly satisfactory 
law can be established. The important achieve- 
ment is that smoke abatement has, at last, been 
taken in hand earnestly, and that those who 
contribute to the pollution of the air can do so 
no longer with impunity. 

No doubt much will be made in some 
quarters about the danger that policemen and 
“snoopers’’ will be posted to watch the chimney 
of the humble citizen to see whether he is pro- 
ducing smoke of a shade deeper than the law 
allows when set against the gradations of the 
Ringlemann Chart. In fact, except in those 
smoke-controlled areas where the householder 
is obliged to use smokeless fuel, the domestic 
fire can burn pretty much as it always has. 


IN FEBRUARY 
EW sap ts stirring in the weeping willows : 
4 Up through the gnarled and hollow trunks 
it surges ; 
A few adventurous bees ave seeking treasure, 
And now and then a butterfly emerges 
To spread for one bright hour its radiant wings ; 
The mating blackbird stands aloft and sings 
His evening song of love, and gentle vain 
Falls into golden crocus cups again. 


Infinite satisfaction, keen delight 

And veassurance to my spirit come 

As when I know that a beloved friend 

After long years away has turned for home. 
ELsiE S. CAMPBELL. 


THIRD THOUGHTS 


R. BASIL SPENCE’S design for a new 

building for Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
has called forth a chorus of criticism. Indeed, 
looking at the published drawing one cannot 
help feeling that the design was intended to be 
provocative. Only those who know that 
delightful corner of Cambridge well will be able 
to visualise precisely what this disturbing 
intrusion into the scene would mean. By its 
scale not only the earlier buildings of the 
college but those of the last 100 years would be 
cowed, and two beautiful old gardens beside the 
Backs—the President’s Garden and the Fellows’ 
—would hardly be distinguishable from those 
in a New Town such as Harlow or Hatfield. 
Not shown in the drawing, but close at hand on 
the right, is the timber-framed gallery of the 
President’s Lodge, a unique and delightful 
feature of the college. This beside such a 
monster would be reduced to the proportions 
of a pretty toy. It is not a question of admitting 
a building expressive of our time, as Mr. 
Spence’s supporters would have us believe. It 
is a question of architectural propriety, and 
above all of scale. If the college must build 
on this site, and not on other land available, 
only a much smaller building would be tolerable. 
Old Queens’ men have not been slow to protest, 
and they have added reason to complain, 
because when the college issued its appeal 
for the building fund, they were led to think 
that quite a different building by another 
architect was contemplated. The President 
and Fellows have had second thoughts, but they 
should think once again, 


SWOLLEN ORCHIDS 


T this time of year many of the awards 
made at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
shows are to orchids, notably cypripediums, or 
lady’s slippers as they are fancifully called. 
The highly bred fancier’s cypripedium is a far 
cry from our graceful, almost extinct native 
C. calceolus ; the aim in breeding seems to be to 
increase the size of the cockleshell-shaped 
dorsal sepal, and of the pouch-shaped lip, and 
indeed to make the whole flower more rotund 
in outline. At last week’s R.H.S. show an 
Award of Merit was given to one of the largest 
varieties we have seen, named Bushey variety 
Banbury : it was over 64 inches across the petals, 
with an immense dorsal sepal and huge pro- 
truding lip. Its colouring, however, was of the 
most ordinary, a washy brown and dingy green; 
improvement of colour is not apparently con- 
sidered important compared with that of form. 
The moot point is whether, in orchids as in many 
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other garden flowers, mere size, of the whole or 
its individual parts, is in fact a criterion of 
merit. A lip of great size is hailed as an advance, 
just as exaggeration of some proportions is 
thought desirable by certain film stars, but in 
both cases the result, to the normal observer, is 
an unbalanced caricature. Orchids are one 
more case in the horticultural world where a 
relatively small group of people virtually con- 
trols the development of a class of flower along 
a narrow path of artificial standards, ignoring 
the preferences, as we believe, of the majority 
of gardeners. With orchids, most amateurs 
seem to prefer the smaller flowers with lighter, 
narrower segments, and to cultivate the daintier 
species rather than the gross modern hybrids: 


HOPE OF CLEANER RIVERS 


T had been the intention of the Standing 
Technical Committee on Detergents, ex- 
pressed at its initial meeting in February, 1957, 
to make a report to the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government at the end of its first 
year. But the Minister asked for an earlier state- 
ment, and its Progress Report (H.M.S.O., price 
6d.) is already out, covering the period to the 
end of last October. The reason why the 
Minister called for an earlier survey provides 
perhaps the best news in the report. It was 
“because of the public and Parliamentary 
interest shown in the problem.’’ Although the 
committee’s account is as satisfactory as could 
be expected after so short an experience, it is 
the continuance of that public and Parliamen- 
tary interest in the problem of our polluted 
rivers which provides the best assurance that 
something permanently effective will be done. 
In the six years 1949 to 1954 the consumption 
of the basic material of detergents rose by 200 
per cent., which gives a rough indication of the 
extent to which the pollution of our rivers must 
have increased. Since 1954 the further increase 
has been very small, suggesting that the home 
market for detergents “has almost reached the 
limit of consumption under present conditions.” 
The report shows that the work of sampling and 
analysing the residues of detergents in rivers 
and elsewhere is well in hand and the toxicity 
of detergents to fish is being studied. In the 
search for remedies it is satisfactory to learn 
that “‘the industry is making a serious attempt” 
to solve the problem and to comply with the 
recommendations of the Jephcott Committee, 
which made the original enquiry into it. But 
the process of correction has not yet begun, and 
the maintenance of public and Parliamentary 
vigilance is therefore as necessary as ever. 


FEBRUARY’S FLOWER 


ANDLEMAS Bells was only one of several 

Victorian poetic synonyms for snowdrops. 
Fair maids of February was another, and snow- 
drops are indeed generally appreciated as 
February’s flower, normally at their best about 
a fortnight after that second day in the month, 
which is Candlemas. But snowdrops, first so 
named about 1664, are tricky things, rich in 
anomalies. No species of snowdrop appears to 
be indigenous north of Paris. Yet in Britain 
the finest and most famous displays of natural- 
ised snowdrops are to be seen north of the 
Trent or even north of the Tweed. No one 
knows when or whence Galanthus nivalis first 
came to this country. Spenser, Shakespeare and 
Milton make no mention of the flower, whose 
first tribute in poetry came from Thomas 
Tickell less than 250 years ago. In fact, snow- 
drops received little notice and almost no 
honour until after Galanthus plicatus was 
brought back by warriors returning from the 
Crimea about 100 years since. Thereafter the 
poets of late Victorian times made good the 
omissions of their forbears. Some snowdrops 
love woodland. Others prefer open _ sites. 
Almost all hate dung. Though the present wide- 
spread appreciation of snowdrops is centred 
upon those which appear in February, specia- 
lists know that there are many other species and 
that snowdrops can be flowered in English 
gardens from September to April. Sir Frede- 
rick Stern, in his learned monograph, mentions 
Galanthus corcyrensis from Corfu as the most 
westerly of the autumn-flowering snowdrops, 
and then there is the Albanian G. octobrensis, 
which often blooms in September. { 


| 
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HERE will always have to be a careful 

watch on the balance of interests where the 

use of insecticidal sprays is concerned, 
[ think. A few years ago our local beekeepers 
had a great deal to say about this, particularly 
when not only was the yield of honey poor, but 
stocks were being depleted for reasons that 
were, perhaps, a little obscure. It may not 
directly affect a person with weeds whether 
bees are affected by anything he uses to kill his 
weeds, but it does affect someone with flowers 
and blossom. Bees in a garden make a great 
difference to fertility. The best apples I had 
came when a neighbour had established his 
bees in the near-by garden. It delighted me to 
see them going over the fruit blossom, although 
it didn’t delight another neighbour with a well, 
for which the bees, short of a source of water 
closer at hand, made a daily flight line. This 
unfortunate circumstance led to the bees being 
taken to a near-by farm to live for a while, but 
they are not things to be handled by remote 
control, and soon after they were sold and 
moved on. I was rather sorry about losing 
them, as I had a tree that badly needed them to 
ensure cross-fertilisation. 


* * 
* 


O return to this over-lapping of interests, 

and perhaps even rights. One hears almost 
every other day about cases of alleged river 
pollution by the introduction of waste from 
industrial schemes. It is not so often that 
agriculture or forestrv becomes a target in this 
respect, although in America aerial spraying is 
now being blamed for more and more setbacks 
to sporting interests. A Canadian correspon- 
dent, writing about another problem of the 
sort, says: “On New Brunswick’s famous salmon 
fiver, the Miramichi, the catch of fish has been 
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seriously depleted owing, it is said, to the 
forests being sprayed with D.D.T. against the 
ravages of the spruce bud worm. Large num- 
bers of aircraft sprayed many thousands of 
trees along this river and its tributaries, which 
killed the insects on which the young salmon 
live. Fortunately a simple way to replace this 
loss has been found by taking stones from non- 
affected streams and holding the larvae and 
dumping them in the denuded streams. The 
stones have to be kept wet while in transit. It 
is hoped in this way to build up the salmon 
stock again.”’ 

I believe that modest experiments of the 
sort have sometimes been made on some of our 
chalk streams, where it has been hoped to 
improve the stock of natural insects. Insects 
can reproduce at an amazing rate. One has only 
to be by the water when a hatch takes place to 
appreciate this, but after a few adverse years 
one does notice that certain flies seem to have 
ceased to appear at all. In a place where such 
things can be done river keepers have moved 
larvae and exchanged them with their counter- 
parts on other waters. What success they met 
with I do not know. It seems from what is 
being done in New Brunswick that the restock- 
ing of the sorts of insect that attach themselves 
to stones could be easily carried out by moving 


stones. It could very easily be done in certain 
lakes where caddis cases are built on to almost 
every stone on the shore. 

Talking about, bees, my Canadian friend 


observes: ‘Much the same thing is happening 
to the honey crop in the west, where the grain 
fields are sprayed for various weeds. The public 
works department spray the verges on the side 
of the highways, and willow bushes, etc., look as 
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though they have been burned a day or so 
after the sprayer has gone over the highway. 
This must affect the blossom which the bees 
depend on to build up the honey.” 

Without doubting for a minute that these 
things are as they are said to be, both in the 
production of honey from bees and fish from 
the river, one must admit that fishermen and 
beekeepers are bound to look around for an 
answer to a bad season, even although the 
records may show that good and bad seasons go 
in cycles. 


* * 
* 


HAT is the most difficult shot one is likely 

to come upon in one’s shooting life? The 
question must have provided endless hours of 
entertainment for sportsmen on innumerable 
occasions. It depends, of course, where one 
shoots and what sort of shooting one gets. My 
experience has been limited, but I have no hesi- 
tation in putting in a word for hill partridges. 
They are not easy. They are invariably wild and 
I have missed more than my share. No fat bird 
out of the roots goes away with such speed as 
a partridge that bursts up on the outer fringe 
of gunshot and wheels or skims downhill or up, 
blending with its background and often travel- 
ling no farther from the ground than the height 
of a hare’s ears. 

A friend who is keen on wild-fowling and 
marsh shooting puts in his word for snipe and 
teal. Teal are fast, but there are moments when 
they can be taken without the exercise of an 
exceptional degree of co ordination. Pigeons are 
One can make 


fast sometimes; so are woodcock. 


a good bag of pigeons by picking shots, and 
woodcock are sometimes like old hens. I haven’t 
anything very challenging to say about snipe. 
They beat me before they get up. I have never 
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believed that I was about to make a bag of snipe, 
and I don’t think many people have so much 
confidence. 

The easiest shooting I ever witnessed hap- 
pened a long time ago when three of us shared 
wheeling and swirling flights of golden plover. 
These beautiful and rather trusting birds belong 
on a secluded wilderness of sand. They are 
a tasty dish, but my memory of them would 
not please anyone with a financial interest in 
a cartridge-loading firm. I have seen five and 
six fall to a shot, and I suppose anyone who has 
regularly shot them can tell of larger kills. One 
of the men shooting on this particular occasion 
described it as akin to shooting flocking starlings. 
It was, except that starlings are sharper-witted 
birds. 

* Fs * 

HEN we had the snow recently a friend 

told me that he had noticed a pair of 
partridges haunting the hedge-bottom on the 
golf course. It doesn’t take long for news to get 
about the village, and most of the sporting 
characters have memories of unusual bags 
obtained in hard-weather conditions. The par- 
tridges were put up by someone who stalked 
them with the aid of a terrier. Luckily for the 
quarry, a policeman was in the-adjoining lane 
at the time, and no shot was fired. That little 


regulation about discharging a firearm within so 
many yards of the highway isn’t always 
observed (I have more than once heard shot 
splattering into the trees above my head while 
walking on the Queen’s highway), but on this 
occasion it served to give the two birds a certain 
amount of grace. 

They crossed the golf course and dropped 
down into the shelter of a clump of snow-capped 
gorse. They were walked up from this and a shot 
was fired, but both escaped and were seen 
to go over into one of the gardens, where they 
ran into a shrubbery. All this was watched most 
carefully. The partridges had been observed by 
the would-be shooter, who followed relentlessly 
on to the boundary of the garden and sent his 
dog over in the hope that the pair might be 
flushed. This didn’t happen, however, for an 
elderly lady saw the dog and without ceremony, 
and at the risk of breaking her neck on the ice, 
came out and hurled a good-sized log at it. Now, 
I am told, the partridges are back on the open 
field. I like to think that the policeman might 
yet catch the persscutor of the birds firing his 
gun in the vicinity of the highway. I very much 
hope that if he manages to come within range 
of them again he is caught and fined for the 
three or four offences he is most certainly com- 
mitting by pursuing them. 
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THAW doesn’t leave town or country 
looking particularly tidy, I am afraid, but 
it is surprising how quickly things come on once 
the snow has disappeared. Snowdrops bloom 
crocuses come through and plants that look asl) 
though they had been immersed in boiling wate!) 
revive without seeming any the worse for the’ 
ordeal. One of the things that puzzled me during 
the recent thaw was that we didn’t notice the 
return of the birds that moved westward when 
the snow came. The redwings, thrushes, finches, 
starlings and larks vanished into the west. No 
one reports having seen them come back. 
* * 
* 
UR doorstep feeders are the habitual ones: 
the two or three cock blackbirds, an od@ 
thrush, some chaffinches and sparrows, Across; 
the road in the trees there we have our two or 
three pigeons and magpies, the wintering jays that’ 
have come to us of late and the crows. Things | 
are back to normal. My favourite weather 
prophet announces that we haven’t done with | 
the cold spells by a long way. I must drop him | 
a line and tell him that if he hopes to remain high | 
in my esteem he must think of something better 
to say. We have had all we want of snow and 
ice. The temperature at the time of writing is| 
over fifty degrees and we want a mild spring | 
and an early one. . 


WHAT MAKES THE WEATHER | 


Written and Illus 


spose 


THE CAIRNGORMS FROM ABOVE AVIEMORE, INVERNESS-SHIRE, IN TYPICAL 


EARLY SPRING WEATHER. 


“Britain, for all her comparatively small size, is an excellent 


climatic laboratory where weather effects can be studied ” 


trated by V. A. FIRSOFF | 


EATHER is fickle and, over long) 

V V/ periods of time, so is climate. No| 
general agreement has been reached with 

regard to the causes of the recent Ice Age, the | 
last stage of which ended barely 10,000 years | 
ago and on the outskirts of which we are still | 
living. Indeed, no single one of the proposed | 
explanations fits all the known facts; it rather | 
seems that this climatic catastrophe was due to | 
the interplay of various factors, which caused | 
overlapping climatic fluctuations. These built 
up into cold and warm maxima, involving four | 
definite and possibly five distinct glaciations 
divided by two short and one or two longer 
genial periods when the ice sheets disappeared. 


It was warmer between 8,000 and 5,000 
B.C. than in our times; but, after the “Little Ice 
Age” of the 17th century, the climate of the 
earth is on the mend again, especially in the 
north. The inland ice of Greenland, a land 
which once supported luxuriant forests, is 
shrinking and the Alpine glaciers are falling | 
back. It is a pleasing reflection that, although | 
there was a time some 250 million years ago 
when such unlikely places as India and South 
Africa were under solid ice, the climate of the | 
earth has been on the whole a good deal more 
equable than it is now, and we are living in an | 
abnormal period of crisis. The usual bad luck! 


Some important climatic features, such as 
ice sheets or ice caps, are delicately balanced. 
Once an ice sheet has reached a certain size | 
(about 700 miles in diameter) it will go on | 
spreading unless checked by a rise in tempera- | 
ture, and will conversely contract and vanish if | 
below the critical limit; 1 or 2 degrees F. up or 
down in the mean annual temperature may 
make all the differance. 


Britain, for all her comparatively small size, 
is an excellent climatic laboratory where 
weather effects can be studied. Take, for in- 
stance, the high plateau of the Cairngorm 
Mountains. With an identical meteorological 
map it will rain or snow, the sky will be clear or 
overcast depending on whether the tops are 
under snow or clear—and either situation may 
occur in May or in December. Warm moisture- 
laden air will release a drenching downpour upon 
scaling the chilly heights, but a cold cloudy 
current will be warmed up by compression in 
dropping off the high plateau and yield a clear 
blue sky. Similarly, the relative temperatures 
of land and sea affect the wind, A wind blowing 
off a warm sea over a cold land will bring fog or 
rain, and, conversely, a wind from a cold sea 
coming in over a land warmed up by a period of 
fine weather will result in clear skies. Now and 
again we get a rude reminder that we live at the 
latitude of Labrador and are saved from the 
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STORM CLOUDS, WHICH 


grim consequences of this fact only 
by the providential barrier of 
America and the earth’s rotation. 
Since air and water are warmer at 
the equator and colder at the poles 
there are two natural directions in 
which they stream in the northern 
hemisphere: the lighter and warm- 
er masses from the south move 
north and are undercut by the 
colder and heavier masses stream- 
ing south. But the earth is a globe 
—or more technically, a geoid— 
and it spins from west to east, so 
that any point at the equator 
describes a path of 1,520 feet 
every second about the polar axis, 
whereas the pole does not move at 
all. In the intervening latitudes 
the speed of motion is betwixt and 
between, but any air or sea current 
coming from the south has an 
excess of eastward motion and its 
northern counterpart falls behind 
the increasing speed of the ground 
and is deflected west. Thus we 
have the Atlantic Drift, with some 
help from the geographical posi- 
tion of South America, which turns 
back and up the westward equato- 
rial stream, the prevailing wester- 
lies and the north-eastern polar 
air. 

As the two last-named meet 
they produce whirlpools or cy- 
clones within which the winds blow 
anti-clockwise and which drift 
over or past the British Isles in the 
general north-easterly direction; 
southward deflection may result in 
drought. Between these cyclones 
there are ridges of high pressure 
and what might be called air hills, 
or anticyclones, where pressure is 
above normal, which move slowly 
compared with some 30 miles 
per hour for an average British 
cyclone, and in which gentle 
winds blow clockwise around the 
periphery. 

Within a cyclone the warm 
tropical air enters the cold polar 
air in a wedge, which has an 
advaneing warm front, or, when 
it is lifted right off the ground, 
an occluded front, and a cold 
front at the tail. The most 
Spectacular weather changes are 
associated with the passage of 
these fronts. Warm air can hold 
more moisture without conden- 
sation than can cold air, so that 
When the two mix at their 
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UP WHEN WARM AND COLD AIR CURRENTS MEET 


Sa Oa: 


STRATUS CLOUDS AT SUNRISE OVER GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET 
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boundary and the warm air is 
chiled clouds are formed and 
jettison their surplus moisture in 
the form of rain, hail or snow. 

In the cold sector the sky will 
be clear or bespattered with 
puffy cumulus clouds; but, as the 
warm front draws near, it reaches 
the high atmospheric layer first 
and feathery mare’s-tails (cirrus) 
begin to materialise as though out 
of nowhere. This is the first sign 
of approaching rain. The feathery 
clouds composed of ice crystals 
coalesce into white sheets of 
cirrostratus; then, as the conden- 
sation reaches lower levels, a grey 
crumpled blanket of altostratus 
creeps in out of the west or 
south, and dark wolfish nimbi 
begin to spill over the horizon in 
shaggy packs. As these proceed 
to mass up it is time to reach for 
our umbrellas. 

With the coming of rain the 
air grows perceptibly warmer— 
the warm front has _ arrived. 
Sooner or later the sky drains off 
its moisture and the dry grey 
roly-polies of stratocumulus of the 
warm sector hide the sun more 


MIST OVER LOCH KATRINE IN THE SCOTTISH HILLS. 


Atlantic air is trapped and 


chilled at night, and its moisture condenses into a cloud sea 


FATR WEATHER CLOUDS ABOVE LOCH KATRINE 


or less effectively. But this does not last either, 
A gusty wind springs out of the north-west, 
thunder grumbles below the horizon, and white 
horses ride over the sparkling sea beneattl 
dark-blue sky, It turns cold: a drop of 10 deg. F. 
or more is not unusual, Great grey-yellow 
masses of fuzzy cloud tower up, gather into 
pools of gloom split by lightning, drum with hail 
over the nd tly past on the wings of 
squalls. The cold front has crossed over, the air 
is chilly and sparser cotton-wool cloudlets once 
more sail the skies 

Chis is a familiar English weather sequence, 
but it accounts on the average for barely 16 per 
cent, of the year’s weather. Indeed, the most 
common and about twice as frequent pressure 
distribution consists of a low near Iceland and a 
region of high pressure extending from the 
Azores into southern Europe. This brings 
steady warm south-westerly winds of varying 
force, espec of autumn and 
early winter, Wit 1 the south-east and 
the high in the north-west the situation is 
reversed and we get the full blast of the wither- 
ing nor’easter, which often nips the blossom in 
Aprilor May. A low in the north-east and a high 
in the west is just as bad, as It exposes the coun- 
try to a strong northern air current, 

These two types of weather produce some 
of our bitterest winter spells. But, in order to 
last and develop, cold and heat alike need an 


roors al 


anticyclone. A strong anticyclone may endure 
for weeks and even months. 

In summer, especially with a low pressure 
area to the south-west bringing south-easterly 
winds, this will lead to a heat wave. Not so, 
however, in autumn or winter, when the nights 
are long and the heat of the ground is lost to the 
open skies. The cold air, being heavier, sinks 
into the valleys and, with a dead calm, stays 
there. In urban areas where there is much 
smoke, fog or smog soon develops, as it frequent- 
ly does in November or December. In the open 
snow-covered countryside the clear nights bring 
the thermometer lower and lower, while the 
watery sun shines ineffectively through a thin 
veil during the short day. It is then that we are 
reminded of Labrador: the lowest officially re- 
corded British temperature of —17 deg. F. at 
Braemar on February 11, 1895, belonged to an 
air configuration of this type. The opposite 
record of 100$ deg. F. is still held by Tonbridge, 
Kent, from 1868. 

There exist long and short weather periods, 
but they are not very clearly marked, several 
distinct cycles being superimposed upon one 
another, so that their effects are difficult to 
disentangle. In any case, in an area affected 
by frequent cyclones, such as_ Britain, 
these weather periods are of little use in fore- 
casting. 

The fluctuations in solar radiation over the 
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11}-year sunspot period have a definite influence 
on the weather. This cycle is well recorded in | 
the rate of deposition of certain geological sedi-4 
ments and the annual growth rings of fossil, 
trees, so that it must have been present for’ 
millions of years. There is also evidence of 
23-year and 50-year cycles. In the tropics and 
the Arctic the annual mean temperature at a 
sunspot minimum is some 2 deg. F. higher than 
at the sunspot maximum, but in Britain no 
such effect has been observed. Sunspot maxima, 
on the other hand, are definitely associated with 
an increase in thunderstorms, of which last- 
summer was an example. . 

The idea that the moon, too, has an in- 
fluence on the weather is firmly rooted in- 
popular beliefs of all lands, but scientific 
evidence in support of the view is lacking. An 
atmospheric tide due to lunar gravitation there 
certainly is, but it does not seem to affect the 
weather to a noticeable extent. It is usually held 
that a full moon clears the sky, or, as the 
French say, Ja lune mange les nuages. However, 
an enquiry spread over many years which was 
made before the war by the astronomical 
observatory at Lyons has failed to substantiate 
this view. On the other hand, with such limited 
experience as I have of certain landlocked areas, 
I seem to remember a high degree of coincidence 
between full moons and clear skies, though this 
is definitely not the case in England, where the 
usual explanation that full) moon is not noticed 
unless the sky is clear holds good. 

One would also expect that in coastal 
districts, where the tidal movement of water 
extends far inland the amount of moisture 
available for the formation of mist or fog would 
vary with the phases of the moon, but I am not 
aware of any scientific investigation of this 
relationship. 

Finally, some parallelism has been observed 
between the global weather situation on Mars 
and the earth, so that it has been suggested that 
the study of Martian weather may be of use in 
terrestrial forecasting, as we cannot see the 
whole of the earth at once. It seems, how- 


ever, that this idea may be outpaced by 
Sputniks, for a properly equipped earth- 
satellite could be very useful for global 


meteorological observation. 


A HEAVY WINTER SNOWFALL ON 


SPEYSIDE IN NOVEMBER, 1947. “Now 
and again we get a rude reminder that we 
live at the latitude of Labrador” 
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NEW LIGHT ON EMMA HAMILTON 


MMA HAMILTON, who lived from about 
1765 until the year of Waterloo, has claim 
to rank as the most popular beauty this 
jountry has ever produced. She is remembered, 
o-day, in scores of books, and more graphically 
hrough the art of George Romney, who was so 
nraptured by her appearance that she provoked 
lim, again and again, into painting well above 
jis ordinary form. Romney’s was a pleasing 
‘\bsession, which enriches many galleries. 
i But Romney was only one of many artists 
iyho were attracted towards Emma, whose 
jjualities appealed also to writers. The great 


1—EMMA HAMILTON IN ONE 


Goethe declared, after seeing her at Naples, that Sir 
William Hamilton had found in her “‘the charm of all 
antiques, the fair profiles on Sicilian coins, the Apollo 
Belvedere himself,’ adding that she was ‘‘a masterpiece 


of the arch-artist.”’ 
No doubt it seemed true. 


audiences who were invited to see her. 


Emma sang as well as posed, but her voice, like her 
conversation, was comparatively undistinguished, or so 
thought Lady Elizabeth Foster, who was not alone in her 
view. But the Attitudes conquered all critics, including 


OF HER 
CLASSICAL ATTITUDES, DRAWN BY RICHARD 
COSWAY. She was famous for such poses 


Hamilton combined 
diplomacy, connoisseurship, a flair for a bargain and the 
arts of the cultivated showman. In no respect were his 
manifold gifts better seen than in the use he made of the 
aptitudes of his second wife. Not only did he encourage 
her beauty to unfold in the congenial air of Naples, where 
he was British Minister for well over thirty years (1764- 
1800), but he found in her a skill in posing in Classical 
Attitudes, which drew delighted applause from the select 


By OLIVER WARNER 


Lady Elizabeth, and they even evoked generous 
comment from Horace Walpole, who before he 
actually saw her had been doubtful, to say the 
least, about what he called Hamilton’s Gallery 
of Statues. Walpole attended a performance 
in due course and concluded that Emma’s 
Attitudes “were a whole theatre of grace of 
various expressions.” 

It is generally assumed that Emma confined 
herself to Classical poses, and most artists 
recorded only this aspect of her public perform- 
ances. Results usually differ strongly from those 
of Romney, who idealised his subject. A good 
though little-known example of the 
work of more detached observers is 
Richard Cosway’s drawing in the 
National Portrait Gallery (Fig. 1). 
3ut apparently Emma’s was, in 
fact, a broader scope, for in delving 
into her history—trying to resolve 
among other things the true colour 
of her hair, which differs from por- 
trait to portrait, observer, 


one 


Henry Swinburne, confusing the 
issue by saying that it “is very 


black, but she sometimes wears an 
auburn or a fair wig,’’ which is a 
queer solution considering that 
Emma’s hair reached to her knees, 
if we may credit the version painted 
by Vigée Lebrun—I came upon a 


wax relief, very little known 
and not, I think, hitherto pub- 
lished, which is of great interest 


(Fig. 2). 

This wax is at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, to whose courtesy 
I am indebted for information about 
it. It is signed ‘‘Rauschner”’ and 
ascribed to Johann Christof Raus- 
chner, a German who worked in the 
later 18th and the early 19th 
centuries. It is labelled ‘‘early 19th 
century.” The difficulty as regards 


2.—_EMMA HAMILTON AS THE 


REPENTANT 
PICTURE ASCRIBED TO JOHANN CHRISTOF RAUSCHNER. 


that it was intended as a joke or satire in rather doubtful taste’ 


the dating is that Emma’s Attitudes appar- 
ently ceased when she and her husband left 
Naples in 1799 for Palermo, and Rauschner 
would be likely to elaborate 
relief from drawings 


made his 
or modelling from life. It 
that the Attitudes 
resumed in England after the new century had 
opened, but Rauschner is not known to have 
worked here, and it is almost certain that Emma 
would not have posed, as she did in this version, 
as the Kepentant Magdalen. She was by then 
far too concerned in establishing her respect 
ability, and would have wished her earlier past 
forgotten. 

This wax is the only pictorial record of its 
kind, so far as I have been able to discover, of an 
Attitude other than Classical. It is executed in 
considerable detail, and it shows two features in 
Emma over which all artists have 
been agreed: the length of her nose, to which 
Cosway gives a curve, and the amplitude of her 
figure. 

Never was a woman more unsparing ot 
her gifts of self-expression. Sir William Hamil 
ton, religiously a sceptic but of a discriminat 
ing taste, would scarcely encouraged 
his wife in the role of Magdalen, and is un 
likely to have suggested it in the first place: 
he would have been all the more dubious 
when he discovered, with the of a 
dynamic lover in the person of Nelson, that she 

jas perhaps not so repentant after all. It may 
even be that the relief is an ironic comment 
rather than a carefully observed representation, 
which would support the date as being early 
19th century. I do not myself favour this 
interpretation, for, although the design has its 
unconsciously amusing element, I do not think 
that it was intended as a joke or satire in rather 
doubtful taste. But, as with so much which 
concerns Emma, it is a matter which probably 
admits no firm solution. 

Illustrations: 1, National Porvtymt Gallery; 
2, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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THE BEAUTY OF CASTLES IN SPAIN 


By MARK GIROUARD 


NASTLES in Spain are as common as rail- 
4 way stations in England: there are some 
A five thousand of them, ranging from 
immense fortresses to pocket-watch towers, and 
of this number a good proportion are well, or 
tolerably well, preserved. Yet few people have 
ever taken much notice of them. Scholars have 
never examined them in detail; writers of travel 
books ignore all but the most obvious; Baedeker 
often omits them; and buildings that in England 
would be the target of motor-coaches from all 
over the country are still, as Borrow described 
them over one hundred years ago, abandoned 
to long grass and to the eagles and vultures that 
nest in their battlements. Anyone who goes to 
the excellent exhibition of photographs show- 
ing at the R.I.B.A. from February 15 to 28 will 
find their neglect hard to understand. These 
castles must be unique in Europe, both for their 
amazing number, variety and preservation, and 
for the romance and beauty of their sites. 
No country has a more heroic medieval 
history than Spain, where for nearly eight cen- 
turies took place the epic and bitter struggle 
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between the Spaniards 
and the Moors. The 
Moors first invaded in 
711, with such success 
that within eight years 
the Christian Spaniards 
were hemmed into a tiny 
corner. in the north- 
west. But they began 
to counter-attack al- 
most at once, and stage 
by stage and battle by 
battle they slowly drove 
the Moors back. By 
1248 they had. recon- 
quered the whole coun- 
try except for Granada 
in the far south. During 
all this time the interest 
and sympathy of the 
whole of Western Chris- 
tianity was fixed on 
Spain, for it and Pales- 
tine were the two great 


soe 


1—THE CASTLE OF ALBUQUERQUE, IN 
THE SPANISH PROVINCE OF BADAJO@ 
“A real fairy-story castle perched on its crag.” 

The photographs reproduced on this page and 
the next one are some of those of Spanish castles 
to be seen at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects from February 15 to 28. (Left) 2—FRENCH 
TURRETS MIXED WITH MOORISH 

BATTLEMENTS AT GUADAMAR 


theatres of the war against the infidel. Young men 
from France, Germany and England, who in the 18th 
century would have gone to Italy on the Grand 
Tour, went in the Middle Ages to fight against the 
Moors in Spain or the Saracens at Jerusalem. 

The relics of this great struggle are left stranded, 
in castles and fortifications, both Christian and 
Muslim, all over Spain. The most unbelievable of 
them all are the walls of Avila (Fig. 3), surely one of 
the miracles of Europe, for they were finished in 
1091 and there they still are, two miles in circum- 
ference, with 10 gateways and 86 towers, scarcely 
touched during nearly nine hundred years. And 
there are Moorish equivalents to Avila, though 


3.—PART OF THE 1lth-CENTURY WALLS OF AVILA, THE ONLY COMPLETE AND UNRESTORED FORTIFIED TOWN LEFT IN 
EUROPE. 4.—THE EXTRAORDINARY CASTLE OF BELLVER IN MAJORCA, BUILT ON A CIRCULAR PLAN 1309-14 
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naller and less complete; above all the fortress of Gormaz, with its string 
}{ 24 towers and its great horse-shoe gate. 
During all this time Spanish castles became more and more cosmo- 
olitan. To begin with, the standard type of fortification was the keep, the 
juge square fortified tower such as our Rochester and Tower of London. 
fut the Spaniards were always learning. They adapted ideas both from 
ie Moors themselves and from the other wing of the Christian offensive, 
je Crusaders in Palestine. There is sometimes an astonishing similarity 
jetween castles in Spain and Syria, geographically so remote from each 
|ther yet militarily so closely linked. Turegano and Zorita de Los Canes 
jl Spain, with their emphasis on concentric rings of fortification rather 
han on one great tower, are close twins to the Crusader castles of Safita 
nd Markab, at the other end of the Mediterranean. But the Spaniards 
parmt as much from the Moors, and acquired from them, among other 
jhings, the distinctive Arab type of battlements, with their pointed tips 
such as appear at Avila) and a fondness for pentagonal towers. There is a 
ypical Spanish mixture of Norman keep and Moorish pentagonal towers 
tt Albuquerque (Fig. 1), a real fairy-story castle perched on its crag in the 
onely hills to the north of Badajoz. 
When the Moors were cooped up with their teeth drawn in Granada, 


| 
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59.—THE ALCAZAR OF SEGOVIA, A ROMANTIC 
RESTORATION OF THE 19th CENTURY 


the Spaniards had at last the leisure to start fighting one 
another In fact most of the existing Spanish castles were 
built by great semi-independent nobles after the Moorish 
Wars were over, as bases from which to attack their neigh- 
bours and defy their king. These later castles are often, like 
the earlier, very individual combinations of north and south. 
For instance, the castle of Guadamar near Toledo (Fig. 2) 
combines stove-pipe turrets and machicolations, which were 
a new fashion from Northern Europe, with the unmistakable 
ragged edges of Moorish battlements. As a whole it has a 
curiously Scottish baronial air; both Spain and Scotland were 
drawing on common sources in France. 

Sometimes the Spaniards produced a complete freak, 
like the circular castle of Bellver in Majorca (Fig. 4), with 
its central arcaded court. It was finished by 1314 and 
antedates by 200 years English geometric castles such as 
Walmer and Deal. But perhaps the most distinctive gift of 
the Spaniards to castle architecture was the Alcazar or 
castle-palace. Here again they were learning from the Moors, 
who knew how to enjoy the pleasures of this life, and behind 
the grim fortified exterior of the Alhambra had created an 
enchanted architecture of the utmost delicacy and comfort. 
In the 11th century it was the usual custom for a Spanish 
baron and his wife to sleep in the same room as their horses. 
But by the 14th century the castle of Olite and Belmonte 
contained terraced gardens, aviaries and ceilings of coloured 
glass hung with little bells, or copper discs that moved and 
made harmonies with the wind. One of the most extravagant 
of these castle-palaces was the Alcazar at Segovia (Fig. 5) 
which was remoulded by the Kings of Castile between 1410 


6.—SPANISH FANTASY AT ITS MOST EXUBERANT: THE 
LATE-15th-CENTURY CASTLE OF COCA IN SEGOVIA 


and 1455. It is still fantastic, though after a mid-19th-century res- 
toration its fantasy is rather more reminiscent of Wagner than the 
Middle Ages. But the castle of Coca (Fig. 6) is genuine late-15th- 
century work, all of pink brick and plaster of unbelievable elaboration. 

Yet when all is said, perhaps the romance of Spanish castles is due 
above all to their situation. There are castles in Spain that ride a ridge 
of rock like a ship at sea; there are others that, like Albuquerque, are 
lifted on dizzy and improbable pinnacles of rock, or that are lost in 
twisted and dream-like volcanic country, or rise four-square out of 
interminable undulating plains. How irresistibly and proudly Spanish 
is the town of Albarracin (Fig. 7), where the dusty brown houses are 
huddled at the bottom of a hill beneath a long line of battlements and 
towers, with castle hill and town all made alike out of the same parched 
bare brown rock. 

Spanish castles have been luckier than English ones, for on the 
whole they have been left to moulder in peace. But anyone who saw the 
huge castle of Olite before the war, battered and mouldering and roman- 
tic, will be appalled by the way the government has restored it, with 
results hardly distinguishable from the chunkiest Victorian gaol. It is 
terrible that more Spanish castles may be destined to undergo this sort of 
Wormwood Scrubbing. One only hopes that the Spaniards will have 
the good sense to leave their eastles in the state of incredible beauty 
to which time and decay have brought them, a beauty to which the 
present exhibition bears such admirable witness. 
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7.—A STUDY IN BARRENNESS: THE TOWN AND FORTIFICATION OF 


ALBARRACIN IN CENTRAL SPAIN 
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WHEN FRUIT TREES SHOULD BE SPRAYED . 


By J me OD 


1958 . 


APPLE FLOWER BUDS IN THE PINK STAGE ABOUT THE END OF APRIL, WHEN THEY SHOULD BE SPRAYED 


AGAINST INSECT AND FUN 


GUS ATTACKS. 


(Right) APPLE FLOWERS AT PETAL FALL IN LATE MAY. At this time they 


should be sprayed especially against apple sawfly 


HERE are so many chemicals on the mar- 
ket to-day for killing pests and diseases of 
fruit trees that seas gardeners become 
thoroughly muddled. To make matters worse, 
books and literature on the subject list a great 
number of insect pests and diseases, and the 
gardener may wonder whether, in fact, it is 
worth growing fruit. Although there are a 


formidable number of pests and diseases, it is 
most unlikely for them all to be troublesome at 
once. It should also be remembered that the 
complicated spraying programmes, prepared by 
the manufacturers of insecticides and fungi- 
cides, are mainly for the guidance of the com- 
mercial growers who have large acreages of fruit 
trees. Conditions in gardens are usually quite 


FRUIT 


ATTACKED BY 


APPLE 


SAWFLY. 


Sawfly damage is noticeable fairly early in 


the season 


different, and many of the problems experienced 
by the commercial orchardist do not necessarily 
concern the private gardener. 

To illustrate the point: the fruit-tree red 
spider mite can be a serious pest in large 
orchards, where little else is grown but fruit 
trees, but in gardens it is not usually very 
troublesome. The reason for this is that the 
commercial grower kills many of the insects that 
prey on the red spider mites, which are able to 
reproduce rapidly. In the garden spraying is 
localised to a few trees, and there is always 
a reserve of predators in the remainder of 
the garden to prevent the red spider mites 
from building up. 

This does not mean that in gardens we can 
rely solely on predacious insects to cope with 
those that attack fruit trees. A certain amount 
of spraying is usually necessary if good crops of 
clean fruit are to be produced, but the spraying 
should be done wisely and with discretion. 

In many gardens apple trees are sprayed 
each winter with a tar oil wash as a routine 
matter, but very often the reason why this is 
done is not considered. The purpose is to clean 
the trees of moss and lichen, which is a lodging 
place for many pests and diseases, and also to 
kill greenfly and apple sucker eggs. Spraying 
with tar oil can, however, be overdone, and it is 
now known that it can also kill insects that prey 
on the fruit-tree red spider mites. The modern 
outlook is to spray with tar oil roughly every 
three or four years, for the purpose of cleaning 
the trees, and in the intervening years to do no 
spraying in the winter. Instead, D.D.T. and 
B.H.C. are applied in the spring before the apple 
flowers open. These chemicals will kill aphides, 
apple sucker, winter moth caterpillars, capsid 
bugs and also woolly aphis. 

Two apple pests that are often confused are 
the apple sawfly, the grubs of which can bore 
into the fruit and also cause ribbon-like scars on 
the outside skin, and the codlin moth. The grubs 
of the moth also tunnel into the fruit, but the 
two can be distinguished. Damage from the 
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| SPRAYING CORDONS AGAINST APHIS IN SUMMER. Cordons 


can be sprayed effectively with simple apparatus 


sawfly is noticeable fairly early in the season, 
but codlin moth grubs do not damage the fruit 


until later; an apple attacked by a sawfly grub 


also gives off an obnoxious odour. If sawfly is 
troublesome it can be controlled effectively by 
spraying with a B.H.C. insecticide at petal fall. 

Lead arsenate has, for many years, been the 
standard remedy for codlin moth. This is a very 
poisonous substance and far from ideal for use 


_ in gardens. Commercial growers also do not like 


using it, and D.D.T. is recommended instead. 
This advice may seem puzzling, as it is well 
known that D.D.T., applied in the summer, will 
kill off the predators of the red spider mites, 
which are then able to reproduce rapidly and 
cause serious defoliation of the trees. To prevent 
this happening chlorbenside, to control the red 
spider mites, is mixed with the D.D.T. These 
two chemicals are not toxic and the com- 
bined spray can be applied in the first week of 
July. 

Woolly aphis, sometimes called American 
blight, is a common pest of apple trees in 
gardens. The insects cover themselves with a 
white fluffy substance which is conspicuous on 
the trees in the summer. The insects themselves 
are reddish-purple in colour, and as they feed 
they damage and distort the growths. They con- 
ceal themselves in cracks and crevices during 
the winter and, if a forceful spray of tar oil can 
reach them, they will be checked. Tar oil alone, 
however, is not usually a complete remedy 
and a B.H.C. spray should be applied as 
well, when the flowers are in green clusters in 
the spring. 

Apart from insect pests, fruit trees are also 
subject to the ravages of fungus diseases. The 
apple and pear scab disease is one of the most 
troublesome. It not only causes dark brown 
scars on the fruit, which in a bad attack will 
crack badly, but it also damages the shoots. 
These become blistered with small cankers. The 
fungus thrives in warm, humid conditions and 
the spores are spread in droplets of moisture. 
On the leaves dark brown or black blotches 
appear, and the spores soon infect the fruit 
and shoots. Lime sulphur has been used for 


many years to control 
the disease, but several 
applications are needed. 
As the spores become 
active at blossom time 
spraying should begin 
before the flowers open. 
Unfortunately, lime 
sulphur can cause rus- 
seting of the fruit, not- 
ably on Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, and it cannot be 
used on certain varie- 
ties. The pear Doyenne 
du Comice sprayed with 
lime sulphur will soon 
drop its fruit. Stirling 
Castle and St. Cecilia 
are apples that must 
not be sprayed with 
lime sulphur. 

Recently chemists 
have produced a fungi- 
cide called captan which 
gives a good control of 
scab. It has the advant- 
age that it does not 
cause damage to the 
fruit or foliage and trees 
sprayed with captan 
have grown better and 
yielded heavier crops 
than those sprayed with 
lime sulphur. Its main 
drawback is that it will 
not control mildew, 
which sulphur sprays do 
fairly effectively. Mil- 
dew is a disease that can 
be seen clearly in the 
summer on the tips of 
young growths. They 
become covered with a 
white powdery deposit 
and the leaves curl. 
Where mildew is troub- 
lesome it is necessary to 
spray with one of the 
sulphur fungicides or with karathane, a com- 
paratively new formulation, which is very 
good. As the disease overwinters in affected 
shoots, these must be cut out and burnt in the 
winter. Apart from its inability to control 
mildew, captan is also more expensive than 
lime sulphur. 

Although some spraying is necessary in 
most gardens to obtain good, disease-free apples 
and pears, some pests can be minimised by 
trapping. Grease banding is a popular and 
effective method of preventing the wingless 
female winter moths from crawling up the trees 
to lay eggs. The bands, which can be purchased 
from most horticultural shops, should be in 
position on the trees in September, and it is 
wise to inspect them occasionally during the 
winter to renew the grease where necessary. 

The grubs of the codlin moth, when they 
have fed on the fruit, hibernate in cracks and 
crevices on the tree. If bands of sacking or 
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corrugated cardboard about 6 ins. wide are 
placed around the trunks of the trees in August, 
the grubs will hibernate in the traps. In the 
autumn they should be removed and burnt to 
destroy the larvae. 

For the effective application of insecticides 
and fungicides some form of spraying appara- 
tus is needed. Where there are tall standard 
trees a power-operated sprayer will probably be 
required to reach the topmost branches, but 
trees grown as cordons or dwarf pyramids can 
be sprayed satisfactorily with less elaborate 
equipment. This point should be borne in mind 
before new trees are planted. Apart from this, 
cordons and dwarf pyramids can be pruned 
and the fruit can be picked without the need 
of long ladders. 

It may seem that scientists and research 
workers delight in producing new and more 
potent chemicals for dealing with the insect 
pests and diseases in our gardens, but they are 
also tackling the problem in various other ways. 
During the last few years the Malling-Merton 
rootstocks have been introduced into commerce. 
These have been bred resistant to woolly aphis, 
a nasty pest that can be very troublesome in 
nurseries. If rootstocks can be produced immune 
to a particular pest it is conceivable that one 
day new apple and pear varieties also will be 
bred resistant to many of the more troublesome 
pests and diseases. Until this happy day appears 
spraying with chemicals must be relied upon 
to enable us to produce pest- and disease-free 
fruit. 

It is difficult to suggest a spraying pro- 
gramme suitable for all situations, but one of the 
simplest, designed mainly for use by the ama- 
teur, and suggested recently by Professor 
Kearns and Dr. N. G. Morgan, of the Long 
Ashton Research Station, Bristol, involves only 
three combined applications. Trials have shown 
that it is adequate for all the common troubles 
of apples. All the chemicals are safe to use and 
they should be diluted according to the maker’s 
instructions. The spray programme is sum- 
marised below: 
Time to Spray 


Combined Spray Effective Against 


Pink bud (end D.D.T., B.H.C. Aphis, cater- 
of April/early chlorbenside, pillars, red 
May) captan. spider, apple 
scab. 
Petal fall B.H.C., Aphis, apple 
(end of May) chlorbenside, sawfly, red 
captan. spider, apple 
scab. 
Late June/ DiDers Codlin moth, 
early July chlorbenside, apple scab, red 
captan. spider, tortrix 


moth. 


Some of the chemicals mentioned in the 
spray programme may be confusing as many of 
them are sold under different trade names, A 
booklet can, however, be obtained free from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
23, Soho-square, London, W.1. It lists the 
various insecticides and fungicides together 
with the trade names of “‘approved’’ formula- 
tions. All gardeners should find the booklet 
useful. 


APPLE ATTACKED BY SCAB. This fungus damages the shoots as well as the fruit, but 


may be checked by lime sulphur or captan. 


(Right) COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN DAMAGED 


BY LIME SULPHUR 
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By FRANK DAVIS _ 


BY J. VAN GOYEN, DATED 1651. This and 
2,3 and 4 were from the collection of the late Mr. Lucius O’Callaghan, — 


who rarely paid more than £5 for a painting. 1,200 guineas the pair 


after many decades in the 
and well on the way now to be as 
rated as he was in his lifetime. And so 
Soe could but Pm not writing a 
ry of merely recording happenings 
rt tion rooms, which in fact mirror changing 


fashions while at the same time they respond 


elect 


So ON, 


Taste 
LASS, 


to general economic circumstances, 
Che most recent evidence I can call to 
mind of what could presumably have been 


accomplished by any one of us if we had had 
the necessary flair, foresight and opportunities 
three gifts which the gods normally withhold 
except to a favoured few—was provided by a 
at Christie’s in October, 1956, of the 
paintings belonging to the late Mr. Lucius 
xan, One-time Director of the National 
f Ireland. By all accounts O’Callaghan 
greatly enjoyed haunting the auction rooms of 
Dublin, and, while his particular interest was 
in Dutch and Flemish 17th-century pictures, 

ally beyond those limits, 
put only rarely paid more than £5 for a single 
picture. All told he acquired 250 paintings 


sale 
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»ver the years, for which he may have paid 
as much as $1,500 or $2,000. 

ir of landscapes by J. van Goyen, 
one of which is illustrated, sold for 1,200 
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2.—CLASSICAL RUINS PAINTED BY THE 17th-CENTURY ITALIAN ARTIST, MONSU 


DESIDERIOQ, 


250 GUINEAS 


guineas (Fig. 1); they were 9} by 13} ims) 
painted on paper and signed and dated 1651, 
There were nine drawings by George Chinnery, 


that somewhat quarrelsome Irishman who 
ran away from his wife, worked with great 
success: in India, piled up huge debts and 


fled to Macao. O'Callaghan had bought these 
for £25 in reply to an advertisement; they sold 
for £1,300. 

Altogether it was one of those picture 
sales very much to the taste of the dabbler 
in old masters, with a lot of paintings with the 
grime of years upon them and, on the whole, a 


merciful absence of great names and the 
presence of several obscure ones, among them 
that of the 17th-century Italian Monsu 
Desiderio, . whose strange architectural fan- 
tasies are now fondly cherished in many 
quarters. One of them is seen in Fig. 2: it 
sold for 250 guineas and another, much 


smaller, went for 280 guineas. 

Clearly Ireland was a happy hunting ground, 
though one has to remember that the result of 
the sale would have been very different had it 
occurred in the 1930s instead of the 1950s. 
What would the portrait by Govaert Flinck 
(Rembrandt’s pupil) have made then (Fig. 3)? 
That is anybody’s guess, but assuredly nothing 
like the 480 guineas paid on this occasion. 
Nor would the little panel with the arched top 
ascribed to Joos van Cleve—the portrait of 
a woman with a white head-dress—have 
been sold for as much as 350 guineas (Fig. 4) 

But all the better pictures in the collection 
which, naturally enough, contained its fair 
proportion of rubbish, made extraordinary 
prices for what they were. And who will be bold 
enough to point to any one cause? One would 
like to assert categorically that, thanks to the 


devoted labours of writers and scholars and 
publishers over the years, more and more 


people are more and more appreciative 
of works of art. There is perhaps something 
to be said for that argument. After all, 


not everyone among the much bigger crowds 
which visit the Tate or the National Gallery 
since the war goes there merely to shelter 
from the rain. Add lively competition from 
abroad, a great degree of inflation, a soupeon 
of by no means disagreeable snobbery, and a 
heightened sensibility generally to the nuances 
of paint, and perhaps we are somewhere near 
an explanation. 

Herewith are a few more prices from this 
uncommonly varied collection. A pretty 
portrait of a woman by Allan Ramsay, 380 
guineas; a typical Lucas van Uden landscape, 
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3.—PORTRAIT BY GOVAERT FLINCK, A PUPIL OF REMBRANDT. 


480 GUINEAS. 


(Right) 4. 


PAINTING OF A WOMAN WITH 


| A WHITE HEAD-DRESS, ASCRIBED TO JOOS VAN CLEVE. 350 GUINEAS 


} 


signed and dated 1644, 240 guineas; a small 
Salomon van Ruisdael signed and dated 1627 
and only 6 by 114 ins.—a haymaking scene— 
800 guineas; A Hilly Landscape, by J. Mancadan, 
500 guineas; a still life, by Pieter de Ring, 
signed and dated 1643, 680 guineas; a cheerful 
Dirk Hals interior—men and women, or rather, 
smartly dressed ladies and gentlemen, seated 
‘at a meal, 600 guineas. 

Some good-tempered late Chinese porce- 
Jain came up at Sotheby’s on January 28. For 
many years it has been customary in print, 
if one has any pretensions to knowing one’s 
way about the devious paths of Chinese 
ceramics, to point out how trivial such late- 
18th-century pieces are compared with the 
glories of earlier centuries. ‘Trivial they can 
be, and deliberately so, for that was what the 
age demanded. They were also highly accom- 
plished technically, as is the young woman of 
Fig. 5, one of a pair richly dressed in robes of 
green, pink and mauve and each holding on her 
head a basket in the form of a lotus to be used 
as a candle holder. Such examples of elegant 
cheerful nonsense do not slip through a sale 
for nothing, and these two changed hands at 
£175 the pair. 

In the same sale some nice celadon pieces, 
bowls and jardiniéres—in great demand for 
flowers since the day they were made—went 
for various sums, according to size, age, colour 
and decoration. A large dish with plain everted 
rim and petal-fluted sides, the centre with a 
floral medallion 15 ins. in diameter, went for 
£30, a bulb bowl carved with a bold floral 
design and supported on three mask feet for 
£20, and a circular tripod bowl, the outside 
with a design of lotuses incised beneath the 
crackled green glaze, for £26. 

Finally, a note about a European, not a 
Chinese, example of elegant 18th-century 
nonsense—a combination of the talents of the 
Meissen porcelain factory and its most famous 
modeller J. J. Kaendler, the Paris clockmaker 
Causard and the workers in ormolu. These 
things have always been famous, have some- 
times been denounced as too flippant and 
foolish, and yet have exercised a compelling 


enchantment over every generation for two 
centuries. Not surprising to my mind that 
when this particular clock (Fig. 6) came up for 
sale last March it made £1,050. The grace and 
absurd sentiment of the group, the girl with 


5.—ONE OF A PAIR OF 18th-CENTURY 


are dressed in robes of green, pink and mauve. 
SURROUNDING A 
MODELLED BY J. J. KAENDLER (mid-18th-century). 


BY CAUSARD OF PARIS, 


CHINESE 


yellow bodice and flowered skirt playing the 
lute, and the gallant in red coat, framed amid 
flowering branches, breathe the 
spirit of the 18th century in its most 
mood, 


authentic 


LTACIOUS 


CANDLESTICK 
(Right) 6. 
MEISSEN 


FIGURES. 


7 hey 
ORMOLU-MOUNTED CLOCK 


PORTRAIT GROUP 


£1,050 
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ENGLAND’S UNPREDICTABLE FIFTEE 


last match at Twickenham this season, all 

three in the space of one month. They 
have yet to experience defeat, but there have 
been shocks and casualties. A drawn game with 
Wales and narrow victories over Australia and 
Ireland are hardly to be dismissed as contempt- 
ible near-failures, as some people are inclined to 
treat them, but one may as well admit that the 
over-all form has been disappointing, coming 
from the undefeated champions of 1956-7. 

Yet if England could only open up the play 
and generally punch their weight—as the 
boxers say—all over the field, they could easily 
re-establish themselves as the side most likely 
to end up top of the table. One of the merits of 
the international championship is that it vir- 
tually has to be completed before the main issue 
is decided. 

The match against Ireland on Saturday 
produced a truly astonishing struggle. One 
often refers to the “unpredictable-Irish,’’ especi- 
ally in Rugby football, but on this occasion 


| last mate have now played their third and 


MUD AT TWICKENHAM MAKES IT A FORWARD 


Jeeps, the England scrum-half, from one of the innumerable lines-out. England beat Ireland - 
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By O. L. OWEN 


first, by Hetherington as a place-kicker and then 
by the forwards, two of them at any rate, in the 
one successful example of kick-and-follow-up in 
the match. This clearly caught Ireland napping, 
for there was no one within five yards of Ashcroft 
and Syrett as they chased a rolling ball well 
over the goal-line. Ashcroft got the touch-down 
of a try. which very nearly was made into a goal 
by Hetherington, who again was place-kicking 
a muddy ball from a fairly wide angle. 

Afterwards, as the rain added to the diffi- 
culties of everyone, one realised how lucky 
England had been to land penalty points and 
score a try while the going still was not much 
worse than soft after the protective covering of 
straw, with a little snow on top, had been 
removed. Henderson had taken the first kick 
at goal, even before Hetherington accepted his 
chance from 25 yards, but found the long range 
too much for him. 

Yet there also was this to be said about 
the match and the result. A really good Irish 
pack playing the game of kick-and-rush in the 


GAME. The ball comes back to 


by six points to nil 


England showed themselves to be an even more 
uncertain force than their opponents. Within 
seven minutes, England were not only six points 
up but apparently set for an overwhelming 
victory. Instead, it was they, not the badly- 
shaken Irish, who folded up. Eventually they 
even fell within measurable distance of disaster 
and won by only 6 points to nil. 

In the course of their final effort Ireland 
deserved but just failed to score a try, and there 
was more than bravado and a proper desire to 
honour their greatest player for many years 
when they carried off on their shoulders J. W. 
Kyle at the end of his 45th international match. 
Kyle had thus acquired one more cap than Ken 
Jones, of Wales, and three more than Ireland’s 
own George Stephenson, whose record, set up 
between 1920 and 1930, was first beaten by 
Jones in 1955-56. Kyle was not seen at his 
brilliant best on Saturday, when the con- 
ditions were terribly difficult. He was none the 
less obviously one of the midfield backs who 
really mattered and certainly he attempted 
many more opening gambits—several of them 
daring and original—than his opposite number. 

It was, indeed, at half-back that England 
failed most ingloriously to press home the 
almost crushing advantage gained for them, 


mud would have made a much better use of 
their occasional advantage in mobility. Instead, 
wild and pointless fly-kicking far ahead to the 
English full-back, and repeated cases of falling 
off-side in following up punts ahead by the 
backs, wasted a number of possible chances and 
a lot of energy. 

That, of course, made it all the more 
remarkable and surprising that the heavier 
—and, one repeats, more experienced—English 
pack should have been beaten so often for the 
ball in the closing minutes. This fact, supported 
by the enterprise of the Irish backs, was in 
marked contrast to the safety-first tactics of 
the English halves when things were going their 
way. At long last, too, came some telling rushes 
by the Irish forwards, and the whole England 
team were then seen to be fighting for dear life 
—defensively and not in a desperate offensive 
effort as against Australia on the previous 
Saturday. Had Hetherington been seriously 
shaky as well as groggy after a knock on the 
head, the worst easily might have happened. 
The three forwards, Ashcroft, Syrett and 
Robbins, along with the new right wing, J. R. C. 
Young, also were invaluable in a hard-pressed 
English defence. 

The final Irish effort very nearly brought 


results and, once at least, it was unlucky not to. 
do so. The giant stride of a hitherto neglected 
O’Reilly was to be seen here, there, and every- 

where. The dash and pace of D. Hewitt at 
centre also came into play, and so did the skilful 
running and cross-punting of Pedlow. Kavan- 
agh, Mulcahy and Murphy were outstandi 
among the Irish forwards, the first-named rai 
ing a mighty shout from Ireland’s supporte 
when he crossed the goal-line and touched down 
what, for a moment, looked like a magnificent! 
try. Alas! for rising Irish hopes, the referee, , 
Mr. George Burrell, of Scotland, officiating in, 
his first international match, had spotted a pass 
forward. Incidentally, Mr. Burrell had the 
courage of his convictions and, during the 

match, awarded 14 penalty kicks to Ireland and 
half that number to England. Ireland failed 
with each of two kicks at goal from very long 
range. England scored with the first of their 
two kicks at goal in the first half, Currie 
failing with the other just before half-time. 

Why the English halves, Jeeps as well as 
Bartlett, who was taking the place of the 
injured Horrocks-Taylor, so often kicked to 
touch instead of trying to give their three- 
quarters a chance, had most people guessing 
and unhappy. Was it sitting on a lead insted 
of trying to make it decisive? Was it due to a 
lack of confidence? Certainly, Bartlett did not 
look the pivotal player he settled down to be 
last season. Were the safety-first tactics— 
which in the end proved to be far from safe—the 
result of a considered plan, or just inertia after 
the severe battles with Wales and Australia? 

Certainly, in each of their three matches 
this season, only spasmodic efforts have been 
made by individuals to exploit England’s 
undoubted scoring power. 

One hates to criticise so gallant a forward 
leader as Eric Evans, the captain of England’s 
unbeaten team last season, from whom, also, 
much of the side’s courage and determination 
in emergencies may well emanate, but there has 
seemed a sad lack of direction among the backs. 
Evans, after all, is not only a front-row forward, 
but the hooker—a whole-time job if ever there 
was one. 

On the rare occasions when there was some 
effective back-play, and one makes every allow- 
ance for the conditions, it was interesting to 
observe how Young, in his first international, 
compared with an elusive genius like Jackson, 
who had withdrawn from the side through an 
injury sustained in the game with Australia. 
Young had only one real chance in attack, and 
he took it like the compactly-built sprinter he 
is. Accepting a pass from Jeeps, he sped down 
the touchline like a weighted arrow. He very 
nearly got there—a fine effort, without swerve 
or any kind of guile. Jackson, one could not 
help thinking, might just have slipped a closing 
defence by one of his wraith-like side-steps. 
But it was something to note that Young has not 
only rare speed, but the mind to reach his goal. 
He also used his speed to make several fine tackles. 

One more question about the England 
effort. Was the team as a whole, and especially 
casualties like Butterfield, Thompson and 
Hetherington, feeling the after-effects of the 
battle-royal with Australia only a week earlier, 
not to mention that against Wales? Happily, it 
is most unlikely that England’s programme in 
future seasons will be so severely compressed 
that three major efforts have to be made inside 
four weeks. 

At least, this and the two previous matches 
helped to support the idea that the International 
Board had made a timely effort to convert 
Rugby once more into an attacking team game 
instead of a highly organised wire entanglement 
calculated to defeat the finest backs. One feels 
bound to add that few people are yet satisfied 
that either the problems inside and around the 
scrummage or in the line-out have been solved. 
But let us hope for the best, which really means 
hoping that the players themselves will become 
more intent upon scoring tries than preventing 
the other fellows from getting into a collective 
stride in the open. 


_ 


HE visitors to Cruft’s Show, held at 
P oiympia last Friday and Saturday, were 

present at the largest dog show ever 
Id in this or any other country. Many 
iges of history have been turned since 1886, 
hen that shy man, the late Charles Cruft, 
‘ld his first show of 600 dogs and the present 
jar, when 6,916 dogs of many breeds made 
$085 entries. 

Possibly the secret of the ever-growing 
\tries at Cruft’s is the fact that its glamour 
tracts not only the owners of the finest 
sdigree dogs in this country, but also those 
ho know it is possible, if improbable, that 
fee ; é 
heir dearly-loved pedigree pup might be the 
ne in 7,000 to defeat all the rest. It is true 
pa many a previously unknown owner with an 
‘ashown dog has won a prominent place in the 
reed award list, but one must have an excep- 
onal and well-trained dog, and an experienced 
ferson at the other end of his lead, before one 
jas a chance under the bright lights of the big 
jng at Cruft’s. 
| It is a post-war tradition that the first day 


if Cruft’s is devoted to the hound terrier and 


AWARD 
(Right) BEST TOY DOG IN THE SHOW, MRS. R. 


WINNER OF THE SUPREME 


toy breeds of dog and, in recent years, Alsatians 
have also been judged on the Friday. By ten 
9’clock the terriers and Alsatians were al] in the 
Grand Hall, the toy dogs on the balcony and the 
hounds in the National Hall and its gallery. 
Half-an-hour later judging was well under way. 

It was not long before it was known that 
the miniature Pinscher puppy, Montmartre 
Minette, owned by Mr. W. Robb, had justified 
her long journey from Midlothian by winning 
her three classes and being adjudicated best 
of breed. The smart little ‘“Minpins’’ have made 
sreat progress in this country since several well- 
known breeders of other breeds have given them 
their attention. 

Among the hounds, that grand old elk- 
hound bitch, Ch. Sian of Deriormond, owned by 
Mrs. Thomas, was again best of her breed, and 
the black-and-tan smooth dachshund dog, Ch. 
Silve Keeper, owned by Mrs. Grosvenor 
Workman, added another victory to his score. 
The well-known bitch, Ch. Tol-pedn Fairmaid, 
was once again best Bedlington terrier. 

By the end of the afternoon breed results 
had come in thick and fast, and it was time to 
turn one’s attention to the big ring in the 
National Hall, where all the best of breed 
winners of the three groups would come under 
the judicial eyes of Miss H. M. Loughrey and 
Mrs. M. Pacey for the award of the Cruft’s Cups 
for the best of each group. The winners would 
have the privilege of returning on the morrow 
to compete for the final award of best in show. 

Sharp at six o’clock the first of the toy 
breeds made its ceremonial entry to the centre 
of the vast ring. Last of all, slipping in almost 
unnoticed after his victory over 270 rivals, five 


AT CRUFT’S, MRS. W. 
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RECORD SHOW AT CRUFT’S 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


of whom were champions, came the Pekingese 
dog Ch. Ku Chik Ko of Loofoo, owned by 
Mrs. R. Jones, of Shropshire. Last was not 
least in this case, for in a matter of minutes the 
judges had signified that in their opinion the 
Pekingese was the best of his group. 

The hounds and terriers followed. The 
hounds were short-listed to a deerhound, an 
Afghan, a beagle, an Irish wolfhound, a wire- 
haired dachshund, a borzoi, a greyhound and a 
whippet. It was the last of these, the lovely 
Robmaywin Stargazer of Allways, owned by 
Mrs. F. E. Jones, who was declared the victor. 
The Lakeland terrier dog Tithebarn Highlight, 
owned by Mr. B. Ashton, was best of the 
terriers. 

On Saturday morning a shadow clouded 
the show when it became known that Mr. Roger 
Boulton, the chairman of Cruft’s Show Com- 
mittee, whom some of us had seen only the 
day before, had died. Cruft’s and all the 
dog world owes much to Mr. Boulton, whose 
connection with bulldogs and the Kennel Club 
was of many years’ standing. His counsel and 
his presence will be missed; his work will go on. 


On the second day of Cruft’s the country 
comes to town: the gamekeepers with and with- 
out their dogs are there early, for it is a tradi- 
tional day in their year. The gun-dogs scorn to 
make themselves heard and the comparative 
silence after the clamour of the terriers on the 
first day is both noticeable and restful. The 
poodles—large, small and tiny—all of them 
rigged out in their traditional trim, cover a 
large part of the main hall and require three 
judging rings: one for the big and the tiny dogs, 
judged by Mrs. Austin Smith, and two for the 
miniatures, judged by the sisters Miss Susan 
and Miss Lavinia Graham Weall. The Welsh 
corgis of the Pembrokeshire type have their two 
rings and benches on the gallery and are sur- 
rounded by admirers all day; late-comers had 
little chance of seeing the happenings in either 
of the rings devoted to cocker spaniels or the 
one where the boxers were judged. 

Breeds being introduced to this country 
almost always make their first public appear- 
ance at Cruft’s in the two classes devoted to 
“ Any variety not classified at this show.’’ On 
this occasion rottweilers, Hungarian vizlas and 
huskies—all of them breeds already seen here— 
made the majority of the entries. Sydney silky 
terriers from Australia have also been seen 
before, and the two Podenco Ibiceno were the only 
real strangers. Classes were available for Portu- 
guese water dogs and Norwegian bu-hunds, but 
only one of the latter entered and none of the 
former. Of other recently imported breeds, 
perhaps the German short-haired pointer has 
been the most successful, and is now well 
established. The Weimaraners have increased 
numerically and improved in soundness, but 


PARKINSON’S POINTER BITCH, 
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their appeal appears to be limited and only 
seven owners were represented. Tibetan spaniels, 
Lhasa Apsos and Maremma sheepdogs appear to 
be making slow but steady headway. 

A breed that aroused considerable interest 
on this its first appearance with championship 
status is the toy poodle—the tiny brother of the 
other two varieties. The breed has been popular 
for some time in the U.S.A. and is making 
fast strides here. Breeders have been very suc- 
cessful in producing “ tinies’’ without the usual 
faults of pygmies and most of the 184 little 
dogs had true poodle heads, type and expres- 
sion. The best of breed winner was the little 
chocolate-coloured Wendoley Annette, owned 
and bred by Mr. and Mrs. R. Andrews; this 
pood.e is a typical and spritely little lady. 

3y six o'clock in the evening most of the 
battles in the breed rings had been lost or won, 
and once again a huge crowd assembled in the 
big ring and in the gallery above it. The non- 
sporting breeds made their appearance first 
with Mrs. Lola Macdonald Daly and Mr. F. 
Cross as the judges. Once all the best of breed 
winners had made their entry, the judges 


has 


CH, 
JONES’S CH. KU CHIK KO OF LOOFOO 


CHIMING BELLS 


worked quickly and dismissed all but ten dogs, 
several of whom were winners of the highest 
awards at the shows of last year. The final 
choice must have been difficult, but it fell on 
the bull mastiff dog Ch. Ambassadorson of 
Buttonoak, owned and bred by Mr. and Mrs. 


E. L. Terry. 
The gun-dogs, meanwhile, had been 


assembling and were soon reduced to a short list 
of a cocker and a springer spaniel, an English 
setter, a golden retriever and a pointer. After 
due consideration the judgment was given for 
the pointer bitch, Ch. Chiming Bells, owned by 
Mrs. W. Parkinson. 

The stage was then set for the final chapter 
the Pekingese, the whippet and the Lakeland 
terrier joined the bul] mastiff and the pointer in 
the centre of the ring. Mr. A. McNab Chassels 
and Mr. Truman Hewitt took over the final 
judging. One felt that all the tightly packed 
ringsiders were holding their breath as the final 
examination was made of the five lovely dogs. 
At last the pointer and the bull mastiff were 
signalled to the red carpet and the Chief 
Steward, Mr. Stanley Dangerfield, announced 
that Ch. Chiming Bells was the winner of best 
in show at the Cruft’s of 1958, with the bull 
mastiff dog in reserve. 

Ch. Chiming Bells adds to her previous 
awards of 16 challenge certificates and trophies 
for the best pointer or setter in the British Isles, 
the Keddell Memorial Trophy, the Daytona 
Trophy, the Cruft’s Cup and the Theo Marples 
Trophy, as well as the Country Lire Cup 
awarded for the best gun-dog. 

Au revo Cruft’s. We shall all be there 
again in 1959. 
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Built about 1710 and enlarged 1767-72 (architect 

Joseph Turner) by the Wynne family, whose 
with the 
from the 9th century, Garthewin was rehabilitated 
about 1930 by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis and 
permanent theatre for Welsh 
vernacular drama. 


connection neighbourhood is traced 


comprises a 


trom Abergele, threading the tangled hills 

of north-west Denbighshire on its way to 
Llanrwst in the Conway “Valley, drops to the 
River Elwy, flowing parallel with the coast 
towards St. Asaph. At Llanfair Talhaiarn it 
skirts the steep park of Garthewin, in which the 
cream-washed Georgian mansion stands im- 
peessty ely beside a wooded combe. If one 

climbs the heather y crest of the ridge a thousand 

a t above, there unfolds a panorama of sea and 
mountains, wave upon wave into Central Wales, 
with the massed summits of Snowdonia west- 
wards and the roofs of Garthewin clustering in 
the trees below: a scene exactly described over 
two centuries ago in George Dyer’s similar 
“prospect”’ from Grongar Hill: 

The woody valleys warm and low, 

The windy summits rising high, 

The pleasant seat, the ruin’d tower, 

The naked rock, the shady bower, 

The town and village, dome and farm; 

Each give each a double charm, 

Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 

Garthewin is indeed one of the few intact 
and surviving great houses of Wales: not lordly, 
not ostensibly of great age itself, but never 
transferred by sale, and in continuous habitation 
and descent. From the hill above can also be 
discerned, in valleys not far north and south, 
the humbler ancestral roof-trees of Melai and 
Brynffanigl, with Garthewin the successive 
habitations of the self-same family for over 
eleven hundred years. For this tumbled triangle 
between Elwy, Conway and the sea has ever 
been the habitat of the clan, the VIIIth Noble 
Tribe of North Wales, founded in the 9th 
century by the Lord of Brynffanigl, Marchudd 
ap Cynon, many of whose descendants came to 
adopt the surname of Wynn or Wynne. 

Upstart Anglo-Saxons and Norman inter- 
lopers may find the Ancient Britons’ thousand- 


\ NIX miles inland from the Irish Sea the road 
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GARTHEWIN, DENBIGHSHIRE 


THE SEAT OF MR. R. O. F. WYNNE o 


1958 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


1.—A PROSPECT OF GARTHEWIN FROM THE SOUTH 


year-long pedigrees of strange-looking names 
hard to follow and accept. But, as Mr. Wynne 
of Garthewin remarks in a scholarly\account of 
his own (The Wynn Family of Melai and 
Garthewin: Denbighshire Historical Society 
Transactions, 1956), they are generally true, 
because |“‘possession of a pedigree was an 


2,—THE VIEW FROM THE TERRACE 


economic and social necessity under Welsh Law 
and its accuracy of prime importance.” A later 
lord of Brynffanigl in direct descent from the 
9th-century chieftain, Marchudd, was Llewelyn 
the Great’s Seneschal Ednyfed Vychan, pro- 
genitor of the House of Tudor. His great grand- 
daughter, on the distaff side descended from the 
Princes of North Wales and Powys, in about 
1300 married Iorwerth, surnamed Y Penwyn, 
also descended from Marchudd. lorwerth, a 
Welsh medieval Whig, earned equivocal fame 
by betraying to Edward I the brother of the last 
Prince of independent Wales: a deed which the 
intransigences of the time may have extenuated 
and which certainly expedited peace in the 
mountains, besides bringing a grant of arms and 
more solid emoluments to Y Penwyn. His 
grandson, Rhys, who was the first to subscribe 
himself Wyn, lived at Melai towards the end of 
the 14th century. Two centuries later John 
Wynne was employed at Court as Esquire of the 
Body to Queen Mary Tudor; and about 1600 his 
grandson supplemented his hilly patrimony by 
marrying the heiress daughter of the rich Si 
Richard ‘Clough—son of the Denbigh glover and 
Knight of the Holy Sepulchre who made a 
fortune in partnership with Sir Thomas 
Gresham. Two generations later Colonel William 
Wynne, who wedded a Mostyn heiress, devoted 
the family’s resources to raising two regiments 
in support of Charles I, at the head of whieh he 
was killed in the Battle of Wem in 1643. 

It is now only that Garthewin comes into 
the saga, through the Cavalier’s brother Robert 
marrying Margaret Price, its heiress. The place 
lies midway between Melai and Brynffanigl ; but 
a single estate was not thereby created, for the 
old Wynne homes went with |the Cavalier’s 
direct descendant to another branch of the clan 
who became the Lords Newborough. The 
Wynnes of Garthewin, on the other hand, took 
to the law, commerce and the Church, with 
enough worldly success in the last to enable Dr. 
Robert Wynne, who combined squiredom with 
being Vicar of the rich living of Gresford and 


ancellor of St. Asaph, to build the present house, probably about = 


Its delightful appearance to-day, however, is due also to a 
er and to a recent transformation: to the Chancellor’s grandson, pak 
jbert Wynne, High Sheriff of Denbighshire in 1769, and to Mr. 

eq Williams- Ellis in 1930. In its original form the house 
ures in A New Map of the Counties of Denbigh and Flint, by 
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jilliam Williams, now John Felton (engraved. in the reign of 
ieen Anne), where it has much the same south fr ontage as now, 
[t is shown as of two storeys only and without the low wing at 
je south-west corner. The plan as it is to-day (Fig. 10) reveals 
jveral thick internal walls and hugh chimney-breasts, implying 
at the Chancellor incorporated an earlier house behind his new 
ont. Indeed part of the kitchen wing that runs back from it and 
seen on the left of Fig. 3 seems to be part of the Prices’ house. 

The enlargements made by Robert Wynne can be exactly 
jited to 1767 to 1772; for he kept a diary of which, though it is 
yw lost, sufficient is preserved * to indicate why, when and by 
|bom his alterations were made. Both he and his father, of the 
jme mame, had made prosperous marriages: the elder Robert, 
ho had been trained to the law, with Diana Gostling, daughter 
a nabob; the younger with Elizabeth Dymock, by whom he 
2came possessed of properties elsewhere in North Wales and the 


4.—THE SOUTH FRONT, FROM THE HILLSIDE, SHOWING THE 
TERRACE REPLACING THE OLD APPROACH, AND NEW LOGGIA 
ON THE RIGHT 


5.—THE SOUTH FRONT AS IT WAS IN 1930 


3.—THE NEW ENTRANCE IN THE WEST SIDE 


Marches. The portraits by Gainsborough of the younger Robert 
and his wife for long hung in their new drawing-room (Fig. 9) 
until Elizabeth’s was sold to America a generation ago. Robert 
Wynne the younger was of a jovial, if also rather morbid, nature, 
recording dinner parties and deaths with equal gusto. Of the 
former, the surviving extracts provide several examples: “‘Jan. 
27, 1770. This day Phoebus was kicked out of the room and the 
merry God Bacchus reigned in his stead; In the Zenith was 
Ebriety and Reason in the Nadir.’”’ “Dec. 8th, 1780. Lay at 
Garthewin. Mr. Hughes of Bronwhylfa was afraid of going to 
sleep lest if he shut his mouth his head should be blown off by 
Fermentation of the Bottled Ale he had drunk that evening’’— 
fearful evidence of the effects on customary habits of the interest 
in natural science characteristic of the Age of Enlightenment. 
His reference to rebuilding the house occurs on May 28, 1767: 
“Being Holy Thursday we began to pull down Garthewin for the 
alterations by Turner, and very badly done.’’ The last remark is 
presumably a reflection on the demolition and not on the architect. 
He, most likely, was Joseph Turner (1729-1807) a native of 
Hawarden, who practised in Chester, of which he was made a 
freeman in 1774. Among his works given by Mr. H. M. Colvin are 
part of Chirk Castle, Dyffryn Aled, Ruthyn and Flint County 
Gaols, the Bridge Gate at Chester and the Gothic tower of Mold 
Church in 1773. There was also a William Turner practising in 
Whitchurch at the same time; but Mr. Wynne points out to me : 
that, since Dyffryn Aled, only four miles away, was the home of . 
another branch of the family (till it was pulled down c. 1920) and 


6.—THE CHAPEL, BELOW THE WEST SIDE 


* See Besant Lowe The Heart of Northern Wales, Vol. Il 
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half a dozen in Turner’s added upper storeys 
the south-west corner of the first floor there™ 
room retaining its onginal Queen Anne 
scot, which may have been the Chancellak 


bY 


On the death in 1844 of Col. R. W. Wynn 
i e urner’s patron, Garthewin 
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7—THE DINING-ROOM, PREVIOUSLY 
IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
FRONT 
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8—THE DRAWING-ROOM ADDED B} 
JOSEPH TURNER ec. 1770 
(Left) 9 QUEEN ANNE WAINSCOT ID 
AN UPPER ROOM 


nz-room (Fig. 3). Mr. Williams-Ellis gaw 
it a better appearance and the light it requiret 
ry to “borrow” for lighting 
Tting tall new windows ant 
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40 Feet 


‘Room 


10.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 


” 


is enough).’’ Above are an ancient clock with 
hour hand only and in the pediment the Wynne 
arms carved in stone and painted with the 
motto “ Janua Pateat, Cor Magis—Be thy door 
open, Wider thy heart.” 

This is apposite for the use to which the 
eaten the court beyond the archway—is 
Inow put; as a theatre. The interior (Fig. 13) is 
spanned by two great brick arches with relieving 
lunettes above; these are part of the original 


Servants 


Dining- 


LS, 


Hall 


structure, and one forms the proscenium. It has 
become the appropriate home of a “‘resident’’ 
Welsh vernacular theatre company. The 
Garthewin Players have succeeded to the 
Welsh National Theatre Company which Lord 
Howard de Walden formed, and for which the 
theatre was contrived, just before the second 
World War. The theatre is in periodic use, not 
only in connection with the biennial festivals 
held at Garthewin with the support of the 
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(Right) 11—STEPS FROM THE NEW VESTIBULE TO THE SOUTH ROOMS 


British Arts Council, but for independent 
performances by the Garthewin Players and 
visiting companies. 

Thus the rehabilitation of this ancient 
Welsh home is not only a reaffirmation of long 
historic and family tradition, nor only a pleasing 
and successful architectural restoration, but in a 
peculiarly apt way a contemporary restatement 
of the value of the squire’s house in the social 
and cultural pattern of to-day. 


12._THE STABLES. BEYOND THE ARCH AND COURT IS THE BARN THEATRE. 


IN THE GEORGIAN BARN 


FORMED 


(Right) 13.—THE THEATRE 
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18th-CENTURY PORTRAITS AT THE ORANGERIE 


the most fascin- 


NE of 
ating aspects of 18th- 


century French painting 


is the technical mastery shown 
by so many of its artists, who 
were the heirs to that artistic 
discipline which arose under 
Charles Le Brun and the 
Academy. The point is made in 


the interesting exhibition of 
French 18th-century portrait 
painting now on view at the 
Orangerie in Paris which is 
mainly derived from the re- 
sources of the Louvre, eked out 
with some reinforcements from 
the provincial galleries. It 
stresses the general level of 
excellence at that time, although 
it is no more than a partial sur- 
vey of a complex theme and 
certain artists, like Nattier, are 
not as well shown as they de- 
serve. 

It is clear, of course, that 
the French portraitist’s range 
was not as extensive as that of 
his English colleague; nor is 
there present that ~irility 
which stamps the grand com- 
positions of Reynolds. The 
English painter at this epoch 
was concerned to portray his 
sitter in relation to the whole of 
life, or the whole of his sitter’s 
life at any rate; this meant that 
he had to be shown in the set- 
ting which most suited him, 
which could be either town or 
country. A large number of 
patrons were. resident in the 


country and that is where they wished to be 
represented; and there is no real equivalent to 
Gainsborough’s celebrated Portrait of Mr. and 


Mrs. Andrews. 


By DENYS SUTTON 


NATTIER’?S UNE PENITENTE DANS LE DESERT, A PORTRAIT 

OF THE COMTESSE DE MAILLY, PAINTED PERHAPS WITH 

DELIBERATE IRONY. It is now being shown in the exhibition at the 

Orangerie in Paris of French 18th-century portraits drawn from the Louvre 
and other galleries 


For the French, on the other hand, the 
salon remained the chief centre—not some 
Georgian mansion, complete with Italian 
statuary, dogs, hunters and children. Whereas 


the English portrait can be 
either formal or domestic, the 
French portrait is frequently 
intimate, endowed with the 
charm of the boudoir. And this 
delight in intimacy can range 
from the depiction of the great 
lady in her precious setting to 
that of an unaffected young 
creature, so well shown in Col- 
son’s La Dormeuse of 1759, 
which is close in spirit to 
Jeurat. 

After the grand siécle, the 
reaction in favour of “‘Je joli” 
and the gracious, so deplored 
by Mariette, was understand- 
able, and it was an attitude 
that found, perhaps, its most 
typical means of expression in 
the pastel. Fragile, confiden- 
tial, delicate, the pastel is the 
proper art for the small room 
furnished with botseries and Iit 
by candles. 

The present exhibition 
carefully demonstrates that this 
medium was practised by a 
French artist, Vivien, at the 
beginning of the century, 
although it was a Venetian, 
Rosalba Carriera, who gave if 
international and stylish cur- 
rency. The selection of pastels, 
which includes some notable 
examples of Chardin, M.-Q. La 
Tour, and Perronneau, is par- 
ticalarly well designed to reveal! 
the variety of the artists whe 
chose this medium, the use 0! 
which was continued in the 


19th century by Manet. 

The particular charm of the pastel was such 
that it permitted an artist to note down, spon- 
taneously, the character of a sitter; his or her 


THE PORTRAIT OF PATER: 


“The critic was not entirely satisfied with the result” 


a painting long attributed to Watteau but now in doubt. (Right) VAN LOO’S PORTRAIT OF DIDEROT 


fmood could be caught there and then. 
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PORTRAIT OF A NEGRESS, BY MARIE GUILHELMINE BENOIST. 


abolishing slavery. 


Its 
directness and its brevity have something of the 


jpungency of an epigram. Also it permitted the 


artist, particularly La Tour, to fasten on the 
eyes, those mirrors of the intelligence. That one 
of La Tour’s most successful portraits should be 
of D’Alembert, the philosopher, (Louvre) is 
as it should be; and one may recall Boucher’s 
brilliant sketch of D’Alembert reading in the 


‘salon of Mme Geoffrin. 


As much as anything else, the exhibition 
confirms the status of Perronneau as one of the 
most perceptive and refined artists of the age, 
gifted as he was with an ability to suggest 
shades of meaning, so well shown in the evanes- 
cent Portrait of M. Robais (Louvre) or in the 
exquisite portrait of La Dame de Sorquainville 
(Louvre). This portrait as well as Boucher’s 
Femme au Manchon (Louvre) indicate that the 
taste was now established for the fashionable 
portrait, a genre which earned the disapproval 
of some of the more earnest critics of the day; 


_and as such the way was open for Helleu and 


Boldini. 

Individuality is the keynote of much por- 
traiture at this period, and one can see how at 
the hands of Largilliére, who worked both in 
England and France, a rich and juicy Flemish 
handling was imposed on the mythological 
court portrait, derived from the Ecole de Fon- 
tainebleau. Rigaud’s portrait Gaspard de 
Gueidan en Joueur de Musette (from Aix) 
reveals, too, how the more naturalistic approach 
of the 18th century was to invest such a fantasy 
with a touch of humour, perhaps even of 
irony. 

Is there something ironic, one wonders, in 
Nattier’s Une Pénitente dans le Désert (Louvre) ? 
This picture represents Louise-Julie de Nesle, 
Comtesse de Mailly, and was commissioned by 
her sister, Mme de Chateauroux, at the end of 
1742 when she succeeded her as Louis XV’s 
mistress. It was paid for by the King and placed 
in Mme de Chateauroux’s apartment at 
Versailles, while Mme de Mailly, retiring to 
Paris and living on a royal pension, “‘jouait,”’ 
according to the Cardinal Bernis, ‘‘le réle de 
Madeleine repentante.”’ 


13. 
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It may have been painted as an allusion to the decree of 1794 


(Right) LA DORMEUSE, PAINTED BY COLSON IN 1759 


The liveliness that marks the era comes 
over in many portraits, of which one of the most 
amusing is L. M. van Loo’s portrait cf Diderot 
(Louvre), the author of the famous accounts of 
the Salons. Van Loo had painted it in 1767 in 
order to thank Diderot for his kind appreciation 
of his work, but the critic was not entirely satis- 
fied with the result, for although he considered 
it “assez vessemblant,”’ he felt that it gave him 
the air of a “‘vieille coquette qui fait encore 
Varmable’’—which he attributed to the fact 
that the artist’s wife spent her time chatting 
with him while the portrait was being painted. 

At this period, as in many others, the 
French artist made the best use he could of out- 
side influences. P. P. A. Robert, for instance, in 


LADY 

contains a 

number of little known works, of which this is 
one of the most competent” 


PORTRAIT OF AN ELDERLY 
BY HUBERT. “The exhibition 


his little known Portrait d'une femme (Lille), 
painted at Rome in 1722, suggests an aware- 
ness of Italian art, which is at variance with the 
Dutch influence, especially that of Rembrandt, 
so evident in Chardin’s large scale portrait, 
called Le Souffleur (Louvre). The spirit of Luca 
Giordano and of Rubens may be detected in 
Fragonard’s portraits of the Abbé de St. Non 
and his brother, M. de La Bretéche (Louvre), one 
of a series of four portraits, each of which was 
executed in an hour, and designed as canvas 
over-doors for the Abbé de St. Non’s study and 
painted in 1769. 

The exhibition also stresses that our know- 
ledge of the period is still limited, and one of 
the most intriguing problems raised by this 
occasion is the question of The Portrait of Pater, 
from Valenciennes, which has long been attri- 
buted to Watteau. As the reproduction indi- 
cates, this is a powerful and almost monu- 
mental canvas, in which the character of the 
sitter is well established, but is it by the master? 
Madame Adhémar in a sensible note in the cata- 
logue suggests that the technique is typical of 
the artist and explains the absence of formal 


portraits in his work by the fact that as his 
difficult character would have made it im- 
possible for him to undertake “‘official’’ com- 


missions, he was constrained to restrict himself 
to a few portraits of his own circle. 

The exhibition contains a number of little 
known works, of which one of the most com- 
petent is Portrait of an Elderly Lady (Caen), 
signed Hubert, 1779, which may be by Noél 
Hubert, who is known to worked in Paris 
in 1771. The most unusual of the unfamiliar 
pictures is surely the delightful Portrait of a 
Negress (Louvre) by Marie Guilhelmine Benoist, 
née Laville-Leroulx, a pupil of Madame Vigée 
Lebrun. The sitter, in all probability a servant 
brought back from West Indies by her 


have 


the 


brother-in-law, may also have been painted as 
an allusion to the emancipation of the Negroes, 
which was then a much discussed theme, 
following the decree abolishing slavery in 


February, 1794. The sentiments of this, a new 
era, are suggested by the portraits of J. L. 
David and Prud’hon. 
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THE FORD CONSUL CONVERTIBLE he Pos nASERE GIBSON 


HERE are still few enough cars fitted 
Cie convertible coachwork to make the 
testing of one an interesting task. There 
seems to be a general opinion that the climate 
in Britain does. not justify the expense of such 
bodywork—there are even those who feel that 
a sunshine roof is unnecessary—but, if a check is 
taken, it is surprising on how many days in the 
year one can enjoy motoring in an open car. I 
have recently carried out a test of the Ford Consul 
fitted with convertible bodywork. In the issue for 
January 23 I reported on my test of the Ford 
Consul saloon, so it was interesting to see what 
effect the increased weight of convertible coach- 
work would have on the performance figures. 
The technical specification is similar to that 
of the saloon model already tested, but, in the 
interests of readers who may not see every 
issue, it will be better to give the more important 
details. A maximum power of 59 brake horse 
power is given at 4,400 r.p.m. from the over- 
head-valve four-cylinder engine, which has a 
capacity of 1,703 c.c. The engine compartment 
is finished in a light colour, which emphasises 
the general accessibility more than a black 
finish would do. The compression ratio of 


the fascia. The bench-type front seat has a good 
range of adjustment, although when it is 
adjusted back to suit a tall drive er there is little 
knee-room left for the rear passengers. A sens- 
ible point is the matt finishing of the fascia top, 
which prevents reflections from worrying the 
driver. The instruments are lit by a restful 
green light, and they are placed so that no light 
is reflected from the windscreen. 

Because it is necessary to conceal the hood 
sticks and cant rails of the folding seat, and to 
provide space for the head. when folded, there 
is less passenger space in the convertible than 
in the saloon. In many ways the convertible is 
a better-looking car than the saloon, owing to 
the lighter-looking top hamper. To describe the 
conversion of the hood from closed to open, or 
vice versa, aS power-operated is inexact, as 
only a minor share of the entire operation is, in 
fact, done by the electrical power system. It is 
necessary for the driver and/or his assistants to 
carry out an appreciable manual drill. In view 
of the extra cost and weight of the power assist- 
ance, most purchasers might be wise, to select 
the convertible which is frankly manually 
operated. In the open position the hood is folded 


THE FORD CONSUL CONVERTIBLE. 


to manceuvre 


7.8 to 1 means that under most circumstances 
it is better to employ a premium-grade fuel. 
The power output is clearly ample for all normal 
motorists, as the car’s total weight with power- 
operated hood is 233 cwt.—approximately 
1? cwt. heavier than the saloon model. 

Front suspension is by means of coil springs 
and a torsional anti-roll bar, while that at the 
rear is by semi-elliptic laminated springs. Tele- 
scopic hydraulic dampers are used to control the 
suspension all round. The Girling hydraulic 
brakes are operated by a pendant pedal, which 
has the disadvantage of being appreciably higher 
than the accelerator pedal. In common with the 
larger Ford models the latest examples of the 
Consul employ a new design of steering box, 
which gives greater lightness of control. As the 
Consul is of integ a system in 
which the steel roof and door pillars of the 
saloon version normally contribute to the 
general stiffness—it was of special interest to 
note the rigidity of the convertible model. 

One of the great advantages of the now 
fashionable high line of the mudguard is that it 
helps drivers who normally find it difficult to 
judge the width of their cars with accuracy. As 
the rear window fitted in the folding head of the 
convertible is much smaller than that in a nor- 
mal saloon, all-round vision cannot be compared 
with that on the saloon model. With the hood 
lowered the high line of the rear wings is helpful, 
as it is possible for the driver to see all four 
extremities of the car. There is a lockable cubby 
hole, and a useful parcel shelf is fitted beneath 


It has good all-round visibility and is easy 


away neatly, and it can be secured also in the 
intermediate coupé de ville position. This latter 
position gives one all the benefits of fresh air 
and sunshine, without the back draught so often 
experienced in fully open four-seater cars. The 


limitations caused by the small rear window are ° 


obviously appreciated by the makers, as two 
exterior mirrors are standard equipment. The 
luggage boot is reduced in size by the provision 
of a well into which the roof can be folded, but 
its capacity is still good. The back of the front 
seat squab is split and can be folded forward to 
make entry to the rear seat reasonably easy. 

With the car closed one did not have the 
normal draughtless comfort of a saloon car, 
although I found it difficult to trace any specific 
bad point. In heavy rain the slightest opening 
of the swivelling ventilators in the front windows 
allowed a considerable amount of water to blow 
in. This is probably due to a quirk in the aero- 
dynamics created by the leading edge of the 
flexible roofing material. As the windscreen is 
the same depth as that on the saloon, the 
omission of sun vizors struck me as surprising. 
I found the same points deserving praise and 
criticism on the convertible as I had on the 
saloon version. The gear lever proved that the 
excellence of the one fitted on the saloon was no 
lucky chance: its firm smoothness made it a 
pleasure to use. The hand-brake lever, unfor- 
tunately, deserves a black mark, as it is 
awkwardly placed beneath the fascia and imme- 
diately in front of the driver’s left knee. 

The low-speed pulling power of the engine 


is good enough for top gear to be used from low 
road speeds, and the smoothness and easiness 
of the gear lever tempts one to use second gear 
much more than is strictly necessary. Not only 
can 55 m.p.h. be obtained on that gear, as when 
the driver requires maximum acceleration, but 
it can be used to pull the car away from less 
than walking pace. The versatility of second 
gear makes it most useful in heavy traffic. On 
top gear the cruising speed could be any figure 
between 30 and 65 m.p.h., and at the higher 
speed the car and engine gave the impression 
that hundreds of miles could be covered without 
pause. The variation in performance between 
the convertible and the lighter saloon was not 
great; in fact, some of the difference could well 
be accountable by slightly different state of 
engine tune. In any case, a difference of one 
second in the time required to accelerate from 
0 to 60 cannot be counted as a high price to pay 
for the benefits of convertible coachwork. 

The distance between the accelerator and 
the brake pedal is annoying and can increase the 
time needed to apply the brakes in an emer- 
gency. The brakes themselves, as on the saloon, 
are outstandingly good, and the progressiveness 
of their effect was most reassuring. The lighter 
steering now fitted made driving effortless in 
town and city traffic, but on the open road the 
lack of feel was a little disturbing. During my 
test the car was parked in the open each night, 
with the temperature below freezing-point, and 
the engine started instantly each morning, and 
in a matter of moments was capable of respond- 
ing. Although not the quietest of engines, it 
never gave the impression of being under strain. 
It was noticeable that the car seemed equally 
happy whether one used full throttle on top 
gear from a walking pace, or kept the car in 
second gear to over 55 m.p.h. 

The suction-operated windscreen wipers 
worked well, not stopping even when full 
throttle was in use. If the control for the wipers 
was handled with care the speed of the wipers 
could be adjusted with accuracy. The lights on 
the car tested were very good, in both the main 
beam and the dipped position, and the dipper 
switch was easily operated, as there is ample 
room for the driver’s left foot beside the clutch 
pedal. Possibly because the greater weight of 
the convertible model was poised near the back 
axle, I found the convertible a pleasanter car 
than the saloon to drive on slippery roads, and 
there seemed to be better adhesion, when both 
accelerating and braking. Although the car’s 
overall dimensions are greater than those of the 
average British car of the same engine capacity, 
good all-round visibility makes it easy for a driver 
to enjoy driving the car on narrow roads, or even 
in the heaviest of traffic. The Consul convertible 
offers spaciously comfortable open-air motoring 
at economic level, a level which, thanks to Ford 
service, should be maintained for a _ very 
extended mileage. 


THE FORD CONSUL CONVE RTIBLE 
Makers: Ford Motor Co., Dagenham, Essex. 


SPECIFICATION 
Price: £1,070 17s. Suspension Independent 
(including P.T. £357 17s.) (front) 
Cubic capacity 1,703 ¢.c. | Wheelbase 8 ft. 84 ins. 
Bore and stroke Track (front) 4 ft. 5 ins. 
82.55 x 79.5 mm. | Track (rear) 4 ft. 4 ins. 


Cylinders Four | Overall length 14 ft. 4 ins. 
Valves Overhead | Overall width 5 ft. 8? ins. 
B.h.p. 59 at 4,400 r.p.m. | Overall height 5 ft. 0} ins. 
Carb. Solex downdraught | Ground clearance 6 ins. 
Ignition Coil | Turning circle 35 ft. 
Oil filter Full-flow | Weight 23} cwt. 
Ist gear 11.67 to 1 | Fuel capacity 103 galls. 
2nd gear 6.75 to 1 | Oil capacity 6 pints 
3rd gear 4.11 to 1] Water capacity 19 pints 
Final drive | Hypoid bevel | Tyres 5.90 x 13 
Brakes __Girling hydraulic / 

PERFORMAN CE) 
Acceleration Max. speed 78.0 m.p-h, 

Top 3rd__| Petrol consumption 

30-50 12.6 secs. 9.4 sees. 25.8 m.p.g. at average 
40-60 15.7 secs. — speed of 50 m.p.h. 


0-60 (all gears) 24.3 secs. 
Brakes: 30 to 0 in 32 feet (94 per cent. efficiency). 
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From SIR JOCELYN BRAY, D.L., 
Chairman of the Thames Conservancy Board 
IR,—It is with great pleasure that I feel 
able to answer some of the queries that 

Mr. Geoffrey Grigson raised in his interest- 
ng and excellent article in Country Lire of 
January 23, The Birth of the Thames. 

He writes: “Was there ever a time within 
ecord when the Thames could be said to rise 
ise and shine and flow—above the road?” Yes 
here is, On Friday, September 6, 1946, my 
wife and I, Mr. Stock, the then Chief Engineer, 
ind his wife went, all of us, to Thames Head in 
[rewsbury Mead. There at the spring in the 
niddle of the stones shown in Fig. 4 on page 145, 
n great quantities and straight out of the ground 
he water did “rise and rise and shine and shine 
ind flow and flow.” It was a wonderful sight. 

I was always told that the spring at Thames 
dead ceased to flow regularly when the Great 
Western Railway made their pumping station 
o supply the pick-up water troughs near 
<emble, for this tapped the spring at Thames 
dead. Perhaps when the ugly diesel electric 
ocomotives displace the beautiful steam engines 
he water troughs may become redundant and 
he spring flow constantly again. In this case, 
f I live to see it, I might even like the diesel 
lectrics. 

The spring did flow strongly again in 1954, 
nd there is a photograph of it in the Centenary 
300k recording the work of the Thames Con- 
ervancy 1857-1957. 

It is difficult to account for the sudden flow 
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THE TRUE SOURCE OF THE THAMES 


in September, 1946. The six summer months 
from April to September, 1946, showed a very 
high rainfall, exceeded on only three occasions 
since 1883, but as a rule the summer rainfall has 
little effect on the springs, as most of it is lost 
through feeding growing crops or by evapora- 
tion. There was a lot of surface water lying about 
on Trewsbury Mead, but the spring was flowing 
very strongly and unmistakably straight out of 
the ground. The Thames did wind through the 
meadow and pass under the Cirencester road 
and enter Kemble parish. 

I do not think we have any evidence that 
the water table in the Cotswolds is generally 
falling. The Thames Catchment Area is divided 
into the Sub-Catchment Areas of the larger 
tributaries, the Ray, Cole, Churn, Leach, Coln, 
Windrush and Evenlode, all above Oxford, and 
the water table in each can go down without 
affecting the others, depending on the abstract- 
ion of water. At Bibury on the Coln the spring 
in the garden of the Swan Hotel is one of the 
largest in the Thames Catchment Area. A year 
ago this was flowing as strongly as ever, but 
whether the water supply of the Rural Council 
will affect it remains to be seen. 

Mr. Grigson writes about Thames Head: 
“Why was there no bearded carving here of 
Father Thames, and no inscription?’ I hope 
there will be shortly. For nearly 100 years there 
has been a bearded statue of Father Thames at 
the Crystal Palace. It weighs three tons. Itisa 
very beautiful piece of work and is exactly like 
all the many illustrations of Father Thames. 
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There will also be an inscription. The L.C.C. 
included the statue in a sale, and it was bought 
by the Hon. Michael Berry for his garden. 
One of our members, Mr. H. Scott Freeman, 
who has served longer on the Board than any- 
one else, and is a real lover of the Thames, 
and was Commodore of the Upper Thames 
Sailing Club for years, heard of this. Mr. Berry, 
very generously re-sold the statue to Mr. Scott 
Freeman, who has given it to the Conservators 
—a really magnificent gift. It is now at our 
Reading workshops. I have seen it and like it 
immensely. 

I have been in touch with Mr. Phillips, of 
Kemble, the owner of Trewsbury Mead, and he 
is being very helpful and co-operative and 
thinks there ought to be something like this 
statue to identify the source of the Thames to 
the generations to come. Perhaps in a matter of 
months the statue may be there. 

Father Thames must have felt restless and 
ill at ease during his hundred years of exile at 
the Crystal Palace, in a built-up urban area far 
from his river and not even in the Thames 
Catchment Area. At Thames Head in Trews- 
bury Mead he can for ever rest in peace and 
quiet at the true source of his river, but surely 
he will rise in wrath and anger if any ignorant 
and impudent person dares to say that the 
Seven Springs is the true source of the Thames. 

Yours, etc., 
JocELYN Bray. 

[Another letter on this subject appears on 
page 308.—ED.] 


THE STRANAHAN ENIGMA 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


HAD hoped in the last days of January to 

find an occasion for watching the univer- 

sities play, but the uncharitable weather and 
ther demands have made this impossible, and 
the mind must turn elsewhere for something to 
write about. 

Recently, when the freezing prospect from 
yne’s window was at its worst and golf seemed 
juite hopelessly remote, some magazines arrived 
rom America, glossy and bright and filled with 
she stuff of envy. There were glimpses of deep 
olue ocean south of Mexico, of people relaxing 
m gleaming sands in the sunshine of another 
world and of faraway magic names, Acapulco 
und the Caribbean, Bermuda, Florida and the 
est. Casually, frustratedly, I read of an un- 
elievable January, and then suddenly came 
ypon the surprising intelligence that Frank 
Stranahan had won the Los Angeles Open, the 
irst and perhaps the most important tourna- 
ment of the American winter scene. Every year 
this event starts the professional circus rolling 
through the southern states in pursuit of much 
yold, and week after week the treadmill con- 
inues until the Masters tournament in April. 

* * * 

Victory in the Los Angeles Open is desirable 
10t only from the psychological point of view, 
but in terms of cash it is one of the most valu- 
ible. In winning the first prize of 7,000 dollars 
Stranahan received more than for all his efforts 
n last year’s tournaments. I used the word 
‘surprising’ advisedly in referring to this per- 
formance, for since turning professional almost 
four years ago Stranahan has had only mod- 
srate success and in fact had won only one 
tournament. Many people in this country, and 
probably in America, wondered why he did 
become a professional, because he was not 
ightly endowed with the means to remain an 
amateur. But his life had been dedicated so 
completely to golf that he probably decided to 
take the final step and compete on the same 
level. As an amateur he played more golf than 
most professionals, and the honesty of his 
decision to join them was admirable. That he 
made no great impression at first was not 
ising, because the business of scoring 
onsistently for money is an art very few have 

without long experience. 


i In the years since the war Stranahan has 


been the most regular American visitor to the 
British championships, so much so that his 
presence became almost inevitable. Since a 
rather unhappy beginning at Carnoustie in 1947 
his record for several years was remarkable. In 
that same summer he came to the Stand hole at 
Hoylake for the last time in the open champion- 
ship, knowing that he needed a two to tie with 
Fred Daly. He failed by a few inches to hole his 
pitch and achieve the most remarkable shot of 
all time. Stranahan contributed quite a few 
pages to the history of those years. Summer 
after summer he was there—a maddening 
obstacle to the hopes of British golfers weary of 
American domination. At Sandwich in drench- 
ing rain his deliberation finally taxed Charles 
Stowe to defeat in the final of 1948. Two years 
later he was champion again after the dreariest 
game of golf I have ever seen between two 
accomplished players. But the fault was that 
of an opponent who postured and procrastinated 
interminably in unavailing struggle. 
* * * 

One of my strongest memories of Stranahan 
is of his performance at Troon a few months 
later in the Open. In the second qualifying 
round he had returned the lowest score and yet, 
when the evening light was fading fast, he was 
out practising on the Portland course, lonely and 
intent, yet strangely relaxed in his movements. 
Naturally no one else was visible. The British 
golfers presumably were well satisfied. The 
next morning Stranahan began with two threes— 
an uncommonly encouraging start to an Open— 
and he was playing with Locke, who was begin- 
ning a successful defence of his title. Then 
suddenly the world fell apart for Stranahan. No 
less than nine shots above par slipped away on 


AAAAAAAMAMAMAAMMM 
FEBRUARY BIRTHDAY 


faeries still their gifts bestow 
For birthdays, I would ask this boon, 
To stand beside our abbey wall 
Beneath the February moon 
When snowdrops flood the hoar-frost ground 
In springtide waves, as long ago 
We saw them, you and I, around 
Our feet that moonbright pool of snow. 
But ave there faeries . . . do you know? 
WINIFRED LETTS. 


the next five holes and yet never once did he 
betray the agony he must have felt. The course 
was playing terribly easy and any hope of win- 
ning had almost gone, but he finished the 
remaining holes in two under par and only Daly, 
not even Locke, had a lower score for the last 
three rounds. 

This obviously was a great competitor, but 
hereabouts the quest for perfection took strange 
shape. His swing then was free, orthodox and 
powerful, but when he came to Birkdale the 
following spring for the Walker Cup match I 
remember how startled we were at its appear- 
ance. It had become artificial and mechanical, 
and the left thumb hung free from an interlock- 
ing grip. He lost to Carr in the singles and for 
the next few years was not the masterful per- 
former of old. Perhaps losing the final of the 
American amateur to Urzetta on the 39th hole 
the previous autumn was responsible. Whatever 
it was, Stranahan was a different player when he 
scrambled to the final at Prestwick, largely 
because of an easy draw and opponents who 
were afraid of winning. He was demolished by 
Harvie Ward in the final. 

* * * 

Perhaps his finest achievement in Britain 
was overshadowed by the impact of history and 
passed unsung. At Carnoustie in that glorious 
golfing year of 1953, which produced so many 
memorable deeds, Stranahan made a great 
attempt to win the Open. Anyone who knows 
that tremendous links will appreciate the won- 
der of 3,4,3,3, to finish, but Stranahan and every- 
one else sensed that the total he shared with 
Rees and Thomson was not good enough. Far 
away the grey eminence of Hogan was bending 
destiny to his cold will. 

As a professional Stranahan’s golf seemed 
less distinguished. No longer was there honour 
in finishing well up in the Open as first amateur; 
now it was simply a professional just out of the 
hunt. The man himself has changed but little, 
laconic, friendly and expressionless, still lifting 
his weights and obsessed with fitness, but now 
only one of the tournament pack and not very 
high in the lists at that. But many of the finest 
American golfers have not fulfilled their talent 
until the middle thirties. It would not be 
strange if Stranahan became one of their 
number. 
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A HOUSE ON A DIFFICULT SITE 


THE GARDEN HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD 


THE GARDEN HOUSE, VALE 


13, 


esos 


is 


DALTO 


AD. It was designed to sit on a hump of ground above a garden that was to be left 


1958 


RD 


: 


intact. This photograph and those that follow were taken during the occupation of the previous owners 


HE plot of ground the original owners 
found for building the Garden House, Vale 

of Health, Hampstead, wasideal from their 

int of view. It had been cultivated as a garden 
for many years. There were great beds of iris, and 
several mature trees, including mountain ash, 
yew, weeping willow and a magnolia. There was 
a lawn sloping down to a lake, and a pair of 


2h 


swans to complete the picture. And this was 
within five miles of Piccadilly Circus. 

But from the point of view of their archi- 
tect Mr. T. A. Bird, a.R.1.B.A., the plot was 
anything but ideal. A clause in the deeds 
restricted building to a narrow strip where the 
ground rose abruptly into a hump like a shrub- 
covered slag-heap. The only access was through 


a narrow passage between buildings, which 
meant that thousands of bricks and tiles and 
tons of cement, sand and other materials would 
have to be unloaded in the road outside and 
trundled fifty yards in barrows. The main sewer 
was several feet above the general ground level 
of the plot, and that in itself was almost enough 
to condemn the project. Furthermore, there were 


s pr mB i. ee 


THE VIEW TOWARDS THE LAKE FROM THE PAVED TERRACE IN FRONT OF THE HOUSE. (Right) THE TERRACE, WITH 
FRENCH WINDOWS OPENING ON TO IT FROM THE LIVING-ROOM 
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or some variation of it, must be considered an 
essential feature of the servantless house, and 
it is difficult to understand why so many are 
built without it. The pull-through drawer for 
cutlery and the double-sided cupboards for 
china and glass enable these things to be put 
away as they are washed up in the most con- 
venient place for whoever lays the dining-table. 
Condiments, breakfast foods, table mats and 
napkins can also be kept in this piece of furni- 
ture, which does double duty as sideboard and 
kitchen dresser, yet is more convenient than both. 
The cost of the house was out of all pro- 
portion to its size owing to the many difficulties 
which had to be overcome and the nature and 
the position of the site, and it is felt that it 
would be misleading to quote any figures. 


Bed 2 


I'4'h*x 8'o 


Ground Floor 


PLAN OF THE GROUND 
FLOOR AND THE FIRST 
FLOOR. Scale 16 ft. to 1 in. 


squatters on the site who had 
lived there for years and protested 
angrily if anyone went near them. 
The last difficulty was easily 
overcome—by fencing off the 
swans’ nest from the rest of the 
garden—and eventually ways 
were found of circumventing the 
other disadvantages. The house 
was kept well behind the build- 
| ing line marked on the deed plan, 
thus leaving untouched the 
greatest possible area of garden. 
The main part of the accom- 
modation was arranged on one 
floor, with one end resting on the 
hump and the other supported by 
a lower storey containing two 
bedrooms, a boiler room and an 
entrance hall. By keeping the 
two bathrooms and the kitchen 
upstairs it was possible to run 
the drain at high level, for part 
of its length along the top of the 
garden wall, and so connect into 
the sewer. 

The plan of the house speaks 
for itself. The living-room has 
two pairs of french windows 
opening on to a paved terrace 
(made by flattening the top of 
the hump) from which steps 
curve down through a rockery to 
the lawn below. The best bed- (Above and below) VIEWS OF THE LIVING-DINING-ROOM. The floor is of black and white marbled 
room and the dining-recess also tiles. Between the kitchen and the dining-space (below) there is a two-way hatch with pull-through drawer 


overlook the lake, and all the and double-sided cupboards 
bedrooms and the dressing-room 


have windows facing south. At 
the back of the house the only 
windows are those which light 
the bathrooms, stairs and kit- 
chen; there are no windows at all 
on the north side. 

To compensate for the extra 
cost of manhandling the building 
materials, close attention was paid 
to economy in thechoice of bricks, 
tiles, windows and floorings, all 
of which are the cheapest of their 
kind available. But in choosing 
the equipment no expense was 
spared, and the standard of 
internal comfort is very high. 

Hot water is supplied by a 
thermostatically controlled 
anthracite boiler, and this also 
feeds a comprehensive system of 
radiators. As in all modern 
houses of quality, insulation is 
_ built in to reduce heat losses to a 
minimum, making the interior 
warm in winter and cool in 
summer. Fireplaces are unneces- 
sary, but one wall of the living- 
room has been treated as a 
fireplace wall to provide a focal 
' point. A small electric radiator 

in a surround of plain grey tiles 
serves as a token fire. 

The wall between the kitchen 
and dining-recess consists of a 
two-way hatch cupboard and a 
pass door. This arrangement, 
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RIDING AGAIN IN 
MIDDLE AGE 


IR,—Can you or any of your readers 


help me about taking up riding again 
after a lapse of many years? I used to 
hunt side-saddle and hack astride, 


and now am sure I should have no 
grip, but balance precariously. I only 
wish to jog slowly along by the sea 
shore and exercise my dogs, instead of 
doing so on foot, of which I get very 
tired. 

I thought of buying an Aus- 
tralian or American Western saddle 
with rollers for the knees, and saddle 
up at front and back to keep me on. 
Even a leather handle on the front I 
should not scorn. should like a very 
short-legged quiet old pony which 
could be mounted easily, but what 
breed? — GRANDMOTHER, Beaulieu, 
Hampshire. 

(Our correspondent might find it 
difficult to buy an Australian or a 
Western saddle with rollers for the 
knees, but many of the deep-seated 
modern jumping saddles would prob- 
ably be more comfortable and prac- 
tical. A leather handle could easily be 
attached to the front of any of these 
and would be a great help. The ques- 
tion of grip is unimportant, and 
balance would automatically right 
itself once she became accustomed to 
the rhythm of the pony she purchased. 
We suggest that the ideal pony would 
be a Welsh one of cob type. Alterna- 
tively, a fell or a New Forest pony of 
the smallholder type would do. These 
ponies would be easy to mount, and 
are sagacious, reliable and good 
company.—ED.] 


SWINGING RAILWAY 
PLATFORMS 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of 
unusual moveable railway platforms 
at Halesworth, Suffolk. Extension 
of the platforms across the road at 
the end of last century necessitated 
the construction of crossing gates 
combined with the platforms. The 
device swings like an ordinary gate and 
is interlocked with the signals in 
the normal way. 

The contrivance, which I imagine 


— 


THE ROYAL ARMS AND INITIALS, POSSIBLY OF EDWARD VI AND HENRY VIII. 
TILE IN 


COUNTRY. EIPE—— Eee RUARY 13, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


1958 


COMBINED LEVEL-CROSSING GATES AND PLATFORMS AT 
HALESWORTH, SUFFOLK 


See letter: Swinging Railway Platforms 


ique in this country, is soon to be 

replaced by a road over-bridge now 

under construction.—G. E. BUNCOMBE, 

pri id, Ashdon, near Saffron 
2 


ROYAL ARMS ON A 
CHIMNEY 

Str,—I enclose photographs of an 
interesting discovery made during 
the recent demolition of Freen’s 
Court, Sutton, near Hereford. This 
fine house was originally built on the 
H-shaped plan, but the central hall 
had long been destroyed, possibly in 
the Civil War, as it belonged to Sir 
Henry Lingen, the defender of Here- 
ford. The two wings remained, with 
y additions, but for some 30 
7 s it had all been used as work- 
men’s dwellings and allowed to fall 
into decay. The heraldic glass and 
carved woodwork went to America 
the first World War. 

The Royal Commission’s Inven- 
tory of Herefordshire, compiled about 
1930, mentions “‘a green tile-panel’”’ 


alter 


GREEN GLAZED TILE FROM THE CHIMNEY OF FREEN’S COURT, SUTTON, HEREFORD, WITH 


set in the chimney-stack of the east 
wing. It was legible only with field 
glasses; and it is this which has been 
saved from destruction, though not 
entirely, for in the meantime ivy had 
grown over it and when this was 
pulled off many patches of the green 
glazed surface were torn off with it, 
exposing the grey surface upon which 
the glaze lay. The main body of the 
tile is of red earthenware. But for 
the ivy, the glaze might have been 
perfect, after 400 years of exposure to 
the weather and to the heat of the 
chimney. 

The design consists of the letters 
HR at base and ER enclosing a 
crowned rose; and above are the 
Royal arms with dragon and grey- 
hound supporters. The letters HR 
appear again at the top in little tri- 
angles. The only explanation so far 


offered for the use of the Royal arms 
on a private house in place of the 
owner's is that the Lingens were sup- 
porters of the Tudor dynasty and 
may have felt it advisable to blazon 


POSITION ON THE 'CHIMNEY-STACK 


Sez letter: Royal Arms on a Chimney 


(Right) THE 


forth their new loyalty in ‘ country 
largely dominated by the Mortimers, 

What does seem certain is that 
the house can be dated between 1486 
and 1503, when Elizabeth of York 
was Queen of Henry VII. Sir John 
Lingen was High Sheriff several times 
between 1469 and his death in 1506 
and he may well have built this 
house. Incidentally, the demolition 
gave some idea of how these timber 
framed houses looked during their 
erection and before their wattle and 
daub fillings were added. Even with’ 
it the walls seemed very thin and 
draughty, but much of the timber used 
was massive and is still in good pre- 
servation; in fact, steel ropes were 
broken in trying to pull down, the 
house. 

The tile is not a flat panel but 
hollow, and curved at the back, where 
it reaches a depth of 4 inches. The 
excellent mortar that fixed it so firmly 
in the chimney can be seen still at 
the bottom of the hollow. But traces 
of burning have touched the edges.— 
M. W., Hereford. 

{The Renaissance pilasters flank- 
ing the Tudor rose and the design of 
the panel are hardly consistent with a 
date in Henry VII’s reign, particularly 
in a region so remote from fashionable 
influence as Herefordshire. Possibly 
the part of the house on which the tile 
was set was built in the year of Henry 
VIII's death and Edward VI’s acces- 
sion (1547) and this fact was recorded 
by giving the initials of both kings. 
—EpD.] 


MEDLEY AT THE 
BIRD-TABLE 


Str,—We have a small bird-table out- 
side our dining-room window, and 
during the severe weather of the fourth 
week in January I observed the fol- 
lowing visitors: jay, jackdaw, rook, 
carrion crow, blackbird, — starling; 
robin, house-sparrow, hedge-sparrow, 
chafinch, great spotted woodpecker, 
great tit, blue-tit, coal-tit, marsh- 
tit and nuthatch, the last of which 
was the most avid of the whole 
party. 

This is no doubt a meagre 
example of the potentialities of bird- 
tables, but it would be interesting to 
have the experiences of some of your 
readers.—DESMOND R. LysaGurt, 
Crossway Green, Chepstow, Monmouth- 
shire. 


THE BIRTH OF THE 


THAMES 
Str,—Mr. Grigson’s charming account 
of his Thames Head exploration 


(CouNTRY LIFE, January 23) prompts 
these words of warning from a local 
resident. But first I would disabuse 
his mind of any thought that a Churn 
valley dweller might be in any way 
prejudiced. Those of us who are in 
that happy position do not claim that 
the Churn is really the Thames. We 
are content with the Churn as it is, 
and do not suggest that Cirencester, 
which means “‘camp on the Churn,” 
should really have been called ‘“Tames- 
cester,”” or that North Cerney and 
South Cerney are misnomers for North 
and South Tamesis respectively. The 
Romans knew better than that. 

The spring of which Mr. Grigson 
writes is dramatic and impressive, 
and the harmony of the gurgling birth 
and the surge of the infant stream 
over the stone steps 50 yards below is 
compounded of the music of the 
spheres: but not, unfortunately, in 
summer. 

Luckily for Mr. Grigson he visited 
this exciting birthplace in November. 
Had he gone there before mid-October 
he would have found ho spring and the 
river bed would have| been as dry as it 
is for half a mile upstream to the 
original source in Trewsbury Mead. In 
fact, from the end of April until 
October the bed of the Thames is 
bone dry to below Ewen, and so it 
has been for several years. 

He asks whether there was ever 


| i 


i time within record when the Thames 
sould be said to “‘rise and shine and 
llow’’ above the Fosse. I can speak of 
such an occasion. This was about 
Christmas, 1945, when we were hunt- 
ng from a meet at Coates, and checked 
jit Trewsbury House. Three of us, Mr. 
‘Harry Freeman-Jackson, now Master 
lof the Duhallow, the late Mr. Richard 
|Sadbury and myself, decided to look 
\for the spring in Trewsbury Mead and 
| ens it at once. There was a ‘‘well- 
head capped with stone,’’ not, it is 
‘true, “eight feet from the surface of 
the meadow,” but at ground level. 
Admittedly, the water seeped out 
Yrather than welled out, but out it 
came, flowing into the bed which is still 
defined and on under the Fosse to the 
meadow on the other side, to the point 
where the present (winter) head springs 
jout of the bank which Mr. Grigson 
‘describes. 
| This was just about the time when 
ja friend of mine, whose trout fishing 
jat Ewen was excellent in pre-war days, 
decided that he must reluctantly look 
elsewhere because the river was 


becoming increasingly low in summer 
jand the fish were fast disappearing. 
\And to-day I can vouch for it that 
there is no water at all at Ewen in the 
summer. Thus the summer head must 
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functioning of the organs, where it 
would automatically become coated 
with albumen, as would a normal yolk 
at the same place. It was then succes- 
sively covered with the membranes 
and shell, in the natural order. The 
laying of this type of abnormal egg is 
not really exceptional. Several are 
reported every year.—ED.] 


HARES NEAR LONDON 


Str,—With reference to the letter, 
Hares Near London (January 23) 
pilots have often told me _ they 
regularly see hares on and near the 
runways of London Airport, which I 
have rather doubted. 

On January 23, as my plane 
touched down in the snow, I saw two 
hares frolicking alongside the runway, 
with complete disregard for the air- 
craft.—H. MarsuHati, Belmont Park- 
avenue, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 


A TRADESMAN’S 


VALENTINE 


Srr,—Although the special observ- 
ance of February 14 is ancient 
enough, the Valentine motif has not 
often been employed, I fancy, upon a 
coin such as that shown in the accom- 
panying drawings. The drawings have 
been made from the two faces of a 


[BOTH SIDES OF A TRADE TOKEN OF 1666 WITH A VALENTINE 
1 MOTIF 


| See letter: A Tradesman’s Valentine 


| 


be sought somewhere below that village 
and, if Mr. Grigson would like to make 
another expedition in the hope of 
finding where it is, I should be happy 
to assist in any way I can. 

If he is a fisherman I hope he will 
cast a fly over my water. He will find 
that Churn trout are infinitely better 
than anything the Thames can 
produce and will realise at once how 
unprejudiced I am.—W. M. MircHeE tt, 
South Cerney House, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. 


AN OUTSIZE EGG 


S1r,—Your readers may be interested 
in the accompanying photographs of 
an outsize egg laid by a hen belonging 
to Mrs. Penny, of Park-lane, Becking- 
‘ton, near Bath, Somerset. It was the 
third such egg laid in a week, was 
3} ins. long and 2} ins. across, and 
weighed 7 oz. When cut open it was 
found to contain another normal egg, 
complete with shell. Is this excep- 
tional?—E. W. Wuite, 7, Whitewell- 
voad, Frome, Somerset. 

[The laying of any abnormally 
large egg—one of rather more than 
24} oz.—indicates a derangement, if 
only a temporary one, of the reproduc- 
tive organs of the hen. The occurrence 
of three large eggs in such a short 
period as a week is more serious, pos- 
sibly heralding the onset of a break- 
down. Usually a derangement occurs 
after a lengthy, sustained period of 
laying, as the result of the strain in- 
volved, and therefore it often happens 
that the best layer in a flock is a suf- 
ferer. Sometimes a period of rest from 
laying, induced by reducing the food 
supply drastically for several consecu- 
tive days, suffices to correct the fault, 
but a sufferer is always prone to have 
a recurrence. It is probable that, in 
the case of the double egg, the smaller 
normal one was ready to be laid, but 
then became forced back a little way 
up the oviduct, owing to the erratic 


tradesman’s token of the 17th cen- 
tury, which I happened to notice 
while editing a booklet on the subject. 
The original is about the same size as 
a sixpence.—WaAYFARER, Sussex. 


THE TATE FOR BRITISH 
ART ? 
S1r,—May I reply briefly to Sir John 
Rothenstein’s strictures upon my let- 
ter which appeared under the above 
title in your issue of January 9? More 
people travel to-day than ever before. 
If the “man in the street’’ wishes to 
view the art of a foreign country, he 
can do so by going abroad. No Con- 
tinental country exhibits English art 
or cares a rap about it. Particularly in 
France, I have seen books purporting 
to represent the painters of Europe in 
which no work of any English artist 
was so much as mentioned. The 
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English School might 
never have existed. 

This being so, is it 
not quixotic that, neg- 
lecting our native artists, 
we English should expend 
fortunes in acquiring for- 
eign paintings for English 
galleries? In the National 
Gallery we have the fore- 
most cosmopolitan col- 
lection in the world. But 
do we want two National 
Galleries? Duveen has 
bereft us of the one build- 
ing in all London which 
served as the exclusive 
shrine of British art. Why 
make Millbank a corner 
of Paris ?—-KENNETH 
Hare, Bussage, Glouces- 
tershive. 


A SASSENACH 
HIGHLANDER 


Sir,—Old depictions of 
individual private soldiers 
are rare, and the accom- 
panying engraving of a 
fighting hero, Private 
Humphrey Wilson, who 
bore the mortal remains 
of General Sir Henry 
Havelock, ‘‘The Christian 
Soldier,’ to the grave,may 
be of interest. Wilson was 
born in Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon, in 1827 and en- 
listed in the 78th High- 
landers (Ross-shire Buffs), 
later the 2nd Battalion of 
the Seaforth Highland- 
ers, at the age of 17. At 
that time about half of 
the regiment came from 
below the Scottish border 
and from Ireland. 

Private Wilson went 
to India and was in the 
army that invaded Persia 
and fought later at Cawnpore and the 
relief of Lucknow with great gallantry. 
He was wounded in the latter engage- 
ment, a ball having lodged in the back 
of his head which could never be 
extracted. He afterwards became so 
nervous that he could not stand a gun 
being fired, and was removed from the 
active service list and posted for light 
duty to the depot at Aberdeen. One 
would like to know the end of the 
story of this brave English Highlander. 
—C. J. Ross, Timpany, Ballynahinch, 
Co. Down, Ireland. 


RULES OF SPILLIKINS 


Si1r,—I have a set of spillikins similar 
to that shown in your correspondent’s 
photograph (January 23). There are 
12 pairs, a saw (marked V) and two 
hooks. Whether this is a full comple- 
ment or not I do not know. All the 
numbers are marked in red, and not 
all the pieces are numbered. Some of 
these are shown as numbered in 
the photograph. Very likely these 
were marked at a later date, in black. 

The fc'!owing are the rules of the 
game given in the box:— 
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ENGRAVING OF PRIVATE HUMPHREY 
WILSON, A DEVON 
THE 78TH HIGHLANDERS. HE FOUGHT 
AT CAWNPORE AND THE RELIEF OF 


MAN WHO JOINED 


LUCKNOW 


See letter: A Sassenach Highlander 


“|. The seniority of the players 
having been determined the last 
player is to throw down the Spellicans 
in any manner he pleases—after any 
piece has fallen from his hand he 
cannot recover it with regard to a new 
arrangement. 

“2. The player, selecting which he 
chooses, is to disengage them one by 
one with his hook without moving in 
the slightest degree any other piece 
than that which he is attacking. 

“3. After any piece has been 
touched the player cannot attack 
another, unless he C 


first succeeds in 
disengaging that piece entirely out of 
the limits occupied by the heap. 

“4. Should the player succeed in 
extracting one piece he is to attack 
another, and so on; but should he at 
all agitate any other piece, directly or 
indirectly, he must immediately resign 
the heap to the attack of the next 
player, who may, if he please, select 
the same piece. 

“5. The holder of the smallest 
quantity at the end of the game is to 
be the first player in the next. 

“The question of whether other 


HEN WITH THE THIRD 7-OZ. EGG SHE LAID IN A WEEK. 
AND CUT OPEN, SHOWING A SECOND NORMAL EGG INSIDE 


See letter: An Outsize Egg 


(Right) THE EGG, HARD-BOILED 


See letter: Mistletoe in Quantity 


pieces have been agitated is mostly 
determined by an umpire, who is, of 
course, not connected with the game.”’ 
—Mary Gore-Bootu (Mrs.), 22, 
Dyrayton-gardens, London, S.W.10. 


RARE SPELLING IN 
STONE 


Srr,—Between the first and second 
floor windows of an old -domestic 
building in Cleobury Mortimer, Shrop- 
shire, immediately opposite the fine 
old church, there is a stone panel in- 
scribed with the words: ‘This stone 
was placed here by John Foxall in the 
year of our Crownation, 1702.” 

I should be interested to know if 
there is any other known record of 
this spelling, which would appear to 
be based on the Middle English rather 
than the Old French base for “‘corona- 
tion.’’ I can find no record in any of 
my old dictionaries; the oldest I have 
is 1825——G. C. Gapp, Top House, 
Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 

[The Oxford Dictionary calls the 
spelling crownation ‘“‘a by-form of 
Coronation, assimilated to Crown,”’ 
and gives references dated 1530, 1550 
and 1604. One may compare the spell- 
ing “‘crowner’’ for “‘coroner,’’ which 


was a much more frequent variant. 
ED.] 


INTERIOR OF 


HEAVY GROWTH OF MISTLETOE ON 
POPLARS IN THE LOIRE VALLEY 
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MISTLETOE IN 
QUANTITY 


Str, — The accompany 
ing photograph shows a 
really heavy infestation 
of mistletoe on poplars 
in the Loire valley at 
Chambord. It is hard to 
believe that trees can be 
so heavily parasitised 
and still go on growing 
quite well. 

I have also come 
across a definite record 
of mistletoe growing on 
silver fir in England. 
I had thought hitherto 
that the forms of mistle- 
toe which grow on coni- 
fers had not reached 
Britain. Maybe this one 
case was brought about 
by the deliberate sow= 
ing of berries brought 
from an infected silver 
fir on the Continent.— 
T. RR. PrEace, Wood- 
lands, Tilford, Farnham, 
Surrey. 


CHALK USED IN 
CHURCHES 


Sir, — Your correspon- 
ANY dent’s comments on 
Beer stone in Awlis- 
combe Church (January 
16) are interesting 
indeed and prompt me 
to send you _ photo- 
graphs of this attractive building stone 


used in another Devon church, 
that of Stoke-in-Teignhead, near 
Teignmouth. 


What is most striking about this 
building is the manner in which the 
white Beer stone has been blended 
with the local red sandstone in the 
construction of the north arcade. The 
former would have been brought by 
water to the Teign estuary and then 
hauled up the steep mile-long valley 
to the church. Reasons of economy, 
doubtless, prompted this unusual 
combination. 

It is, perhaps, no mere chance 
that the zenith of the working of the 
Beer quarries (15th century) should 
have coincided with the introduction 
of the red sandstone into building 
construction. Nowhere, not even in 
the sandstone belt of Cumberland, 
does this stone have a redder hue 


than in the delightful tract of 
unspoilt rolling -country between 
the estuary of the River Teign 


and Tor Bay. 

The capitals consist either of the 
conventional Devon leaf pattern or of 
diminutive figures of saints and 
apostles in niches, with angels holding 
shields on the angles. The arches are 
of the hard chalk, too, the moulding 


See letter: Chalk used in Churches 
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skilfully blending with that of the red 
columns on which they rest.—CECIL 
FRENCH, 26, Fairfield-avenue, Whip- 
ton, Exeter, Devon. 


AFTER THORWALDSEN 


S1ir,—I was interested to read in 
Collectors’ Questions (December 5) 
about Thorwaldsen’s figures of Christ 
and the Apostles. The novelist George 
Eliot possessed a plaster cast of the 
Christ, some 20 inches high, as early as 
1846, while she was living in Foleshill, 
then just outside the Coventry city 
boundary. 

She was at the time engaged on 
the translation of Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus, a task she 
found very laborious 
and which she told a 
Coventry friend was 
made endurable only by 
the sight of the Christ- 
image. The statuette 
is now in the George 
Eliot Collection in these 
Libraries.—ERNEST 
Simpson, Director, 
Libraries, Art Galleries 
and Museums, Coventry, 
Warwickshire. 


£20 FOR A DEER 
POACHER 


S1r,—Now that there is 
so much heard of deer 
poaching and of all its 
cruelty, the enclosed 
Reward Bill of the 18th 
century for catching deer 
poachers, possibly one of 
the earliest known, may 
be of interest. Writing 
on the back of the bill 
gives the rules of the 
keepers of the forest of 
Whittlewood, North- 
amptonshire, in an 18th- 
century hand, which is 
evidence of its date. The 
bill was found among 
the archives of Hereford 
Cathedral, which 
recently have been cata- 
logued and are now 
available for students.— 
F. C. Morcan, Hon. 
Joint Librarian, The 
Cathedral, Hereford. 


FRENCH FORM OF ARLES 
From Viscountess Templewood 

Si1r,—Referring to recent correspond- 
ence on the word “‘arles,’”’ I find that 
arrhes is translated as “earnest money 
or pledge’ in Bellows’s French dic- 


tionary (1916). 

Although I fancy the word is less 
used now, this seems to me pretty good 
evidence that it was in current use 
when the dictionary was published, 
and I certainly have met it frequently 
in French books of some twenty or 


STOKE-IN-TEIGNHEAD CHURCH, DEVON, WITH ARCHES OF WHITE BEER 


STONE RESTING ON RED SANDSTONE PILLARS. (Right) ONE OF THE CAPITALS 


more years ago. I have no knowledge 
of the word “‘arles.’—M. TEMPLE-~ 
woop, 12a, Eaton Mansions, Sloane 
square, London, S.W.1. 


MODERN STAINED GLASS 
IN LONDON 


S1r,—I warmly agree with Mr. Arthur 
Oswald’s reference to the stridency of 
the stained glass oval above the altar 
of the restored St. Bride’s (CouNTRY 
Lire, January 9). It catches and 
offends the eye at once and so spoils 
the effect of the rest, which is alto- 
gether pleasing. 

As one London church after 
another is restored, one can see this 


eet er eer: ey 


HEREAS onthe eleventh Initant, about 
eleven oClock at Night, ten Men — 
armed with Guns, Staves, ec. did enter his 
Majefty's Foreft of W bittlewood, and there by 
courfing or other ways, kill a Leafh of Deer, _ 
one of whiclt they carried away with them, i 
and at the fame Time attacked one of the 
Keepers of the faid Foreft, whom they beat ¢ 
and wounded in fuch a cruel manner, that — 
they left him for dead. His Grace the Duke ~ 
oi Grafton, Chief Ranger of the faid Forett, in 
order to the bringing fuch notorious Offenders 
to Juftice, is pleaféd to offer a Reward of 
twenty Pounds per Man, ‘to any Perfon who 
fhall difcover and convi& any of them. The 
fame Reward, and a Pardon will be given to | 
any of the Accomplices, on the fame Con- | 
ditions. 


N. B. Apply to Joleph ‘Sinithe Ela, ac | 
Shelbrook -Ladge, by whom the Money fhall 
be paid, immediately after Conviction. — j 

OLD REWARD BILL FOR CATCHING DEER 


POACHERS IN WHITTLEWOOD FOREST, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


See letter: £20 for a Deer Poacher 


happening againandagain. Ahugesum 
is appealed for and is subscribed. 
Plans are drawn up and enormous 
pains taken to get everything right. 
And then the whole thing is ruined by 
strident or insipid stained glass. The 
worst examples of the latter kind are 
to be seen in St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
though St. Lawrence Jewryrunsit close, 

Is it too much to hope that when 
the new High Altar in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is unveiled we shall see it 
backed by plain glass, or, if we must 
have stained glass, then by something 
worthy of Wren’s design?—Davip 
GREEN, Church Hanborough, Oxford- 
shire. 


A TURNER ORIGINAL 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Chester- 
Master’s question and your reply on 
the subjectVoteja vias VW. Turners 
picture, The Whitstable Oyster Bed 
(Collectors’ Questions, January 2), 
I have in my possession what I believe 
to be the original oil painting by J. M. 
W. Turner of this subject. It measures 
12 by 9 inches, and is in all respects 
identical with the engraving by 
J. Horsburgh to which you refer.— 
J. G. PuILuimore, The Postern House, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


SOUNDING SANDS IN 
DORSET 


Srr,—I was interested in the article 
by James Cowan on sounding or 
singing sands, in your issue of January 
23. There is a long stretch of soft 
sands on the Dorset |coast between 
Swanage and Poole. When one walks, 
or rather shuffles, through this sand, 
it begins to sing. It is quite fascinat- 
ing, when several people do this, to 
hear the faint fairy-like noise that it 
makes,— CLAUDIA REED, 1, Richmond- 
hill, Bath, Somerset. 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


YORKSHIRE team of international and 
A name players was expected to offer the 

chief challenge to Middlesex, the holders, 
in the Tollemache Cup final, but form seldom 
runs true in a multiple team contest. As I 
related last week, Middlesex had two close calls 
against Staffordshire and Worcestershire; in the 
Yorkshire match, however, everything went 
right for us from the start. 

At the same time I can recall some highly 
unpleasant moments. You can take over my 
role on the first hand of the match; as South 
you view the following monstrosity: 


@A YVKIJ1098653 OAQ2 HA 
| West deals with neither side vulnerable, 
and the auction starts like this: 


South West North East 
No bid No bid 1 Spade 
2Spades 3Spades 4 Diamonds No bid 


It seems churlish to bid anything but Six 

_ Diamonds after such a musical response by your 

partner, but experience tells you to beware of 

these top-heavy hands. North might well say 

Four Diamonds after a cue-bid overcall on the 
following cards: 

652 04 OK9863 &KI74 
You know what can happen after an open- 
ing Spade lead. If North comes to hand with 

the King of Diamonds and leads a Heart, the 
Ace goes up and another Spade drives out 
-dummy’s Queen of trumps. North is now faced 
with a certain Diamond loser and the problem 
of exiting from dummy, not to mention the 
possibility of a four-one trump break. North is 
no better off in leading Hearts from Dummy. 
The alternative call is Five Hearts, but you 
look silly indeed if you get left in it when Six 
Diamonds happens to be cold. However, I 
made this bid and it turned out to be the best 
one, my partner having more than enough for 
a raise to Six Hearts. The full deal: 


@87642 =e @K 10953 
2 
Sate Wwieé ee 
542 S &OJ873 
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| You may feel that I was subjected to a 
rather unfair strain by my opponents. With 
eight players a side the board passed on to three 
other tables, and in each case South was per- 
mitted to open and to bid away peacefully with- 
out interference. Since I was captaining 
Middlesex, it would have been a fine story if 
they had jostled me into bidding Six Diamonds, 
which is beaten out of hand by a Heart ruff. 
/The Yorkshire stalwarts were J. Taylor and 
_Mrs. Oldroyd, the last-named being a young 
player who has come rapidly to the fore; with 
/Mrs. Corwen she did very well in the last 
women’s trials and was a member of this year’s 
/ winning Whitelaw Cup team. 
| The Heart slam was bid at two of the other 
| tables and missed by a star Yorkshire pair after 
the following sequence: Two Clubs—Two No- 
Trumps; Three Hearts—Four Diamonds; Four 
Hearts—end. A demand bid seems sound 
enough on a three-loser hand of such quality, 
and North’s contributions should have helped 
considerably; one can only presume that South 
back-pedalled because he lacked the customary 
five quick tricks. As a result Middlesex started 
| off with a net gain of six i.m.p. 
Later on Dorothy Shanahan and I had the 
| stimulating experience of playing a set of boards 
against Ewart Kempson and Geoffrey Fell. In 
some respects the Kempson system is the anti- 
thesis of approach-forcing, Acol and suchlike, 
)its pivot call being a natural bid of Two in any 
suit which merely promises some six to eight 
playing tricks. They were the only pair out of 
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Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 

At three tables a normal Club opening and 
simple Heart response gave West and East a 
chance to show their suits cheaply and to find 
the killing defence against the final contract of 
Four Hearts. One East player from each team 
started off with the Ace of Spades; the suit had 
been supported, and with his five trumps he 
wanted to force the declarer. On seeing the 
dummy he switched to a trump, and North was 
then unable to avoid the loss of three more 
tricks in the black suits. 

With the Kempson system in operation, 
West and East had little say in the matter. 
Fell (South) and Kempson bid briskly as 
follows: Two Clubs—Three Hearts; Four Clubs 
—Five Clubs. They duly scored 400, eleven 
tricks being there against any defence. 

Middlesex had their usual windfall at the 
fourth table, where Albert Rose played in Four 
Hearts doubled against an opening Diamond 
lead. He won with the King and immediately 
led the Nine of Clubs to the Queen and Ace; 
when a Diamond was returned, he could claim 
his contract with two overtricks (790) for a net 
gain of five im.p. to Middlesex. 

The free-swinging Kempson methods nearly 
gave me a severe headache on the next exhibit, 
and I had to thank my partner for coming to 
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first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
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YORKSHIRE HARRIERS 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


four to reach a cast-iron contract on the hand 


@ 1072 


my aid. Suppose you are in the West seat; 
South deals with both sides vulnerable, and the 
bidding goes like this: 


South West North East 
1 Spade Double 2Spades 3 Hearts 
4 Spades Nobid No bid Double 
No bid No bid No bid 
You lead the King of Hearts and see this: 


3 


East plays the Seven of Hearts and South 
the Ten; you continue with the Queen, ruffed 
by the declarer, who then leads the Knave of 
Spades. What do you do? Partner may con- 
ceivably have the Queen, but take my tip and 
grab the trick. What now? If you are consider- 
ing a passive exit with a Heart or a trump, I 
advise you to think again. On the bidding 
South cannot have much in the way of top 
cards, so he was probably gambling on his dis- 
tribution. With your partner’s double to guide 
you, the defence is clear-cut. You play the Ace 
of Clubs and study East’s reactions; if she drops 
a discouraging card, you play her for the Ace of 
Diamonds; if, as in practice, she plays some- 
thing like the Nine, you lead another Club to 
her King. South’s hand was this: 


@2J9842 910 OAQIS QJ 


As you can see, the result might well have 
been a coup for Yorkshire. If West buys the 
Knave of Spades lead, or wins it and switches 
to anything but Clubs, one of dummy’s Club 
losers goes on the long Diamond. Of course, 
I might have done the right thing even without 
my partner’s double, and, again, I might not. 


ACROSS 

Though Louis Wain might do this, his sub- 
jects are no imitators (8) 

Looked displeased getting out from the picnic 
basket ! (6) 

. Ariel makes an ungraceful jump after art, on 

the highway (8) 
10. Slopes to the edges (6) 
Lethe turns to the left for a dilatory monarch 


“a ARSE Sees. 


TUNG Zee 
COCR Rees. 
24. 
EeeeS& | i 
FE ES 
“aeeese & 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


I ee ee cy op ren ats cee tenemos cbaneace onncaaeesn ek 


12. A dollar, perhaps, in ancient Greece? (6) 

14. Do such writers just dip into The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue? (10) 

Fetch the wine, for a farewell toast? (3, 3, 4) 

22. It sounds just the cheese for a rider’s lunch- 
box (6) 

They might be their own pursuers (8) 

A snare is concealed here (6) 

25. Definitely a party man (8) 

26. Three round a dignitary’s collar are nairy (6) 

What to get for finishing one’s laundry in 
New York? (8) 


DOWN 
) apie is the liquor for boys,’’ said Dr. Johnson 
6 
2 rie the curate’s egg or the Dutch boy’s 
trousers? (6) 
3. Poor dog led astray; it’s a bit thick! (6) 
4, You must find that nag; he’s needed for the 
carriage (10) 
6. It’s open to question if too much work is 
given (8) 
7. At the same time, the ardent wooer might 
stop at nothing to achieve this! (8) 
8. ‘Nor be, what man should ever be, 
“The friend of Beauty in ?”’— Byron (8) 
13. Fills up the cash-box without moving (5, 5) 
15. A put-up job on the poultry farm? (8) 
16. Made pets (anagr.) (8) 
17. Beasts out of the chase (8) 
19. Tagore has a leaning towards syrup (6) 
20. Artist who is concerned about black? (6) 
21. Lucy, the musical bride (6) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1461. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of February 6, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Printed word; 9, Lasso; 10, Early bird; 
11, Itch; 12, Essay; 13, Mere; 16 and 17, Horse-racing; 19 and 20, 
Dorsetshire; 22, Hans; 23 and 24, Fever heat; 27, No one near; 
DOWN.—1, Post card; 2, I 
3, Treasnre-seekers; 4, Durham Cathedral; 5, Onyx; 6, Driver; 
7, Sleight of hand; 8, Adhesive stamp; 14, Lemon; 15, Gnash; 


28, Alarm; 29, Best sellers. 


18, Minerals; 21, Entomb; 25 and 26, Messmate. 


Iron; 


The winner of Crossword No. 1460 is 
Mr. C. M. Cooper, 
The Chantry, 
Great Horkesley, 
Colchester, Essex. 
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533 
She Sung 
of Whushies 
SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 


specially selected fine, whiskies 


under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 
EDINBURGH 


Laze your way 
to South and East Africa 
in Sunshine and Luxury 


The joys of a voyage in stimulating sea air, 

as an introduction and conclusion to your trip, 

are lasting and manifold. The rest and relaxation 

ocean travel gives, with freedom of movement, good food, 
entertainment and, if desired, quiet seclusion, cannot 
be found in any other mode of travel. Every Thursday 
afternoon at 4.0, a magnificent Union-Castle mailship 
sails from Southampton on its ‘fair 

weather’ voyage to the Cape. 

Quick Trips from £220 return by 

RMS ‘Edinburgh Castle’ from Southampton 12 June. 
RMMYV ‘Athlone Castle’ from Southampton 13 November. 
Allowing in both cases up to 15 days’ stay in South Africa. 


Coal gets scarcer and dearer, yet valuable warmth is allowed 
to leak away continuously from every home—your own 
included. Unless this endless loss is drastically reduced, 
adequate heating can never be maintained in Winter. 

Half or more, indeed, of all this wasted heat disappears 
unused through draughty doors and windows and an 
unprotected roof-space. While two such major sources of 
escape remain, economic heating can never be enjoyed— 
unless you invest in HERMESEAL. 

Efficient draught exclusion will halve the loss of heat 
through ill-fitting doors and windows and banish draughts 
for ever. Effective roof insulation will save three-quarters 
of the warmth now escaping through your roof. 

HERMESEAL, guaranteed for ten years, represents but a 
modest weekly outlay many times returned in more efficient 
heating. Invest in HERMESEAL today—and reap your first 
dividend this Winter. 


REDUCED FARES 


Reduced First Class ‘Quiet Season’ fares. 
Outwards: March, April, May. 


Homewards: August, September, October. 
You save up to £48 on the single fare 
or £85 on the return fare. 


efficient draught exclusion and 
roof insulation —an expert service by 


HERMESEAL 


for warmer homes 


Chief Passenger Office: Rotherwick House 
19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 or Travel Agents. 


ONION-CASTLE 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.xr. 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (§ lines) and branches. 
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TECHNIQUE OF 
BORROWING 


HEN discussing the future of 
W xm land as an investment, 
I suggested last week that so 
ar as most private landlords were 
oncerned, success or failure turned on 
jhe ability to increase the value of a 
\\roperty by taking advantage of tax 
Jebates and Government grants to- 
yards expenditure on capital improve- 
aents. But the fact is that, notwith- 
tanding these concessions, the money 
or improvement schemes has to be 
ound in the first instance, and with 
the Bank rate standing at seven per 
jent., credit tighter than it has ever 
peen and the prices of first-class 
dustrial equities standing at a level 
where to sell means incurring almost 
vertain loss, borrowed money is a vital 
wnd integral feature of estate manage- 
‘nent. 


SOURCES OF LOAN GAPITAL 


h F it is accepted that the average 


A landowner finds it necessary to 
porrow, it follows that he should know 
‘he best sources to tap, and Mr. W. 
alker-Watson, in his book The 
*inance of Landownership, which was 
oublished just over four years ago, 
stressed that much could be lost by 
oorrowing from sources ill-suited to 
che borrower’s requirements. ‘‘Fortu- 
nately,’’ he wrote, ‘‘there are a number 
of sources from which loan capital may 
oe obtained for agricultural purposes.”’ 
{n spite of the restrictions on credit 
and the higher rates of interest that 
aave been imposed since .then, the 
principle still holds good to-day. 


FREE HAND TO SPEND 


NE source of borrowing for land- 
f owners is the Agricultural Mort- 
xage Corporation, which was set up 
mder the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Credits Acts of 1928 and 1932 
and which confines its purely agricul- 
tural business to long-term loans 
against mortgages of farm land and 
ouildings held for periods up to 60 
years at fixed rates of interest. The 
principal advantages of this method 
of borrowing are that provided pay- 
ments are kept up, the property is 
maintained in good condition and the 
land in good heart and the covenants 
in the deed are observed, the loan 
cannot be called in, and, what is more, 
the borrower is given a free hand to 
spend the money in any way he thinks 
fit. Its disadvantage is that in com- 
mon with most mortgages, loans are 
restricted to two-thirds of the agreed 
value of the property. 

In addition to the purely agricul- 
tural loans referred to above, there are 
improvement loans, granted by the 
‘Agricultural Mortgage Corporation and 
the Lands Improvement Company 
after proposals and plans have been 
approved by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. This method of borrowing, as 
Mr. Walker-Watson points out in his 
book, has one obvious disadvantage, 
in that the uses to which the money 
can be put are restricted, but it does 
allow an owner to finance improve- 
ments wholly out of borrowed money 
= his scheme has been accepted. 


_ WISE BANK MANAGERS 
N recent years and, more particu- 
larly, in recent months, banks, 
ting on the advice of their head 
ffices, who themselves have received 
irectives from the Government, have 
clamped down on overdrafts and are 
reluctant to make long-term loans 
— when these are well secured and 
definite undertaking is given to 
‘reduce the sum borrowed at regular 
intervals. Nevertheless, local banks 
continue to handle most estate and 
farming accounts and they are a great 
asset to farmers, in particular, since 
the managers are usually well versed 
in agricultural matters and know that 


although an account may be over- 
drawn at certain times of the year— 
for instance, when bills for seeds and 
fertilisers have to be met-—there will 
be a different picture when the harvest 
has been sold. 


A NEW APPOINTMENT 

HE importance of fixed equipment 

to large agricultural estates has 
often been stressed by the County 
Landowners’ Association in their 
Journal, and with a view to imple- 
menting the Farm Improvements 
Scheme’s recommendation that trained 
experts are needed in order to ensure 
that money spent on new buildings is 
used to the best advantage, they have 
appointed a full-time work study 
officer whose first duty will be to 
advise members of the Association how 
to avoid waste and unnecessary load- 
carrying when putting up farm 
buildings. 


SPRIDLINGTON ESTATE SOLD 
WO brothers, Messrs. W. W. Butt 
and A. W. Butt, who recently sold 

their interests in the family-owned 

Grimsby trawler-fishing and ancillary 

businesses known collectively as the 

Butt Group of Associated Fisheries, 

have bought the Spridlington estate, 

which extends to approximately 3,150 

acres near Caenby Corner between 

Brigg and Lincoln. The property, 

which was acquired from the trustees 

of the late Marquess of Bute, consists 
of seven farms situated within the 
parishes of Glentworth, - Owmby, 

Normanby by Spittal, West Firsby 

and Spridlington, and includes some 

of the finest limestone land in Lincoln- 
shire. There is no doubt that 
this is one of the largest deals involving 
agricultural land that has taken place 
in north Lincolnshire for several years. 

Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons, of 

London, and Messrs. Jas. Martin and 

Co., of Lincoln, acted for the vendors, 

and Messts. John Taylor, Stevenson 

and Sowerby, of Louth, were for the 

Butt brothers. 

From Messrs. H. B. Baverstock 
and Son, of Godalming, comes news of 
the sale of the Winchfield estate, which 
covers 600 acres between Camberley 
and Basingstoke in Hampshire. The 
property includes three farms, several 
cottages and areas of woodland and 
has been bought by trustees as an 
investment. 


FOR SALE IN SUSSEX 


HE Hurstmonceaux estate, near 

Battle, Sussex, is for sale on 
instructions from the executors of the 
late Sir Paul Latham. The property, 
which is close to Hurstmonceaux 
Castle, home of the Royal Observatory, 
extends to 693 acres and includes a 
Georgian house built in 1780 from 
designs by James Wyatt, a smaller 
house with 30 acres, two farms of 140 
acres and 122 acres respectively, both 
of them in hand, and 65 acres of 
Pevensey marshland. There is also a 
tenanted stock farm of 207 acres with 
a farm-house and several cottages. 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. are the 
agents, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Bush, Morse and Welling, of Lewes, 
who manage the property. 

Another property in Sussex that 
has come on to the market is Westdean 
Manor, near Seaford, which Messrs. 
Rowland Goiringe and Co. are offering 
on behalf of the Viscountess Waverley. 
Westdean, which dates back to the 
16th century, but has Georgian 
elevations, is in the middle of the 
South Downs, surrounded by several 
thousand acres of Forestry Commission 
downland, to which it has direct access. 
An unusual feature of the property is 
a garden pavilion built by the late 
Lord Waverley in the style of the 18th 
century. PROCURATOR. 
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the holiday of a lifetime!” Fai/— 
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SAYS THE CAPTAIN OF THE FLAGSHIP _@ f : op Th ue 
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We carry alargenumber of passengers who come to South Africa 
to escape the winter and to enjoy a holiday you won’t find 
anywhere else in the world. 


South Africa offers a welcome change from a European 
holiday. There is so much to do and to see that is completely and 
fascinatingly different. Where else can you study wild animals 
in their natural surroundings and do it safely from a car? 
Where else will you see Native life in all its colour and quaintness ? 
And when you’ve travelled around and seen and enjoyed all the 
marvels of this amazing land, there are quiet resorts where you 
can relax — or fashionable plages where you may join in a 
gay social round. 

But it’s the sunshine that makes everything so marvellous. 
There it is, shining on you every day...bright, beautiful and 
heartening. South Africa gives you the finest holiday you'll find 
anywhere in the world. 


A fashionable night club in Johannesburg 


he youngsters take a look around. 


Couth Aja 


LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 
SATOUR 


Write or call for free and friendly advice about holidays in South Africa 
or consult your Travel Agent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1I. Tel: Grosvenor 6235, 475, rivtu Avexvn, NEw vorK, 17 
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Heres the NEW Ferguson 
System Tractor 


THE MASSEY -FERGUSON 


 ... 


[pocumecnae emcee wr 


~~ 


7 NEVER BEFORE ALL THESE NEW 
Yy) 
Here are all the unique advantages of the Ferguson : 
| FEATURES IN ONE TRACTOR 
System built into a bigger, more powerful Diesel \ Improved Ferguson System Hydraulies Greater 
output, constant running pump, indepen ent 0. 
tractor — performance, flexibility and economy of : P.O. and increased hydraulic lift capacity — 
\ 


Automatic ‘* two-way ”’ depth control — constant 


operation you never thought possible in a tractor | overload release. Double quadrant finger-tip eontrol. 
) Differential Lock gives new degree of traction 
of this size. The “65” is a 50.5 b.h.p. high performance, \ cede ; 
Double Disc Brakes — Anti-fade — independent 
4 furrow tractor, yet it weighs only 4,010 lbs. fe brake pedal, or master ae 
; Reduction Gear increases transmission speed — 
and works with Category l and 2 implements. ] improves disc brake performance when moving slowly. 
Easier Implement Attachment with new design 
Now, whatever your power requirement, ed Sacer 
P.T.O. Live, proportional engine speed P.T.O. or 
you can standardise on Ferguson System tractors evn epee ee 
Dual Clutch — stop tractor, while P.T.O. and pump 


for more work every man hour — 
Gearbox Six forward and two reverse from .30 m.p.h. 
h 


for increased production at the right cost. : to over 14 m.p-h. | 7 
\ Full Power Steering Available for the first time, 
M, 


(extra equipment). 


e still operate. 


_................................. 


MASSEY -FERGUSON 


Manufactured by The Standard Motor Co. Limited, Coventry, for Massey-Harris- Ferguson (Great Britain) Limited. 
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7ARMING NOTES 


HE lull in farm operations, 

more tranquil this time than 

usual because of the kindly 
vitumn, will soon give way to the 
campaign in spring cultivations. It 
‘should be very different from that of 
ast year, when a mild winter left 
heavy land in an intractable condi- 
tion. This time! early ploughing and 
some frosts have mellowed ploughed 
land and made it fit for drilling with 
little further preparation when a dry 
spell comes. Autumn-sown grain 
which has been attacked by slugs will 
need patching and if the same sort is 
\to be used it must be planted shortly; 
otherwise a spring variety is preferable, 
jalthough the mixture will result in an 
unbalanced ripening at harvest, as one 
of the crops will be immature or one 
over-ripe. Heavysluginfestation is best 
met by shallow ploughing and complete 
reseeding of land. Basic fertiliser appli- 
cation on grass land should be finished 
and thought should be given to top 
dressing for early bite, a useless opera- 
\tion unless the grass has been fortified 
‘by adequate dressings of lime phos- 
phate and potash. More is being used 
|as farmers realise the difference potash 
‘makes to crops. 

Milk yields are rising, for no other 
reason than that cows think that spring 
‘is just around the corner. On well- 

managed farms they will soon be 
‘enjoying nibbles of rye and early 
grasses: there is nothing better to 
flush milk. Already there are many 
,early lambs; soon the main crop will 
/be on the way. Both bacon and pork 
|markets are under a shadow, yet this 
/month is a favourite one for sows to 
farrow, and according to the latest 
| returns there are about the same num- 
| ber as usual. 


Improving Trade Balances 


] R. JOHN HARE, Minister of 
' Agriculture, made his début at 
that kind of function when he spoke 
in London at the livery dinner of the 
_ Worshipful Company of Farmers. He 
said that he was convinced that the 
system of guaranteed prices, produc- 
tion grants and free technical advice 
was best suited to the country’s 
' circumstances. It permits a farmer to 
| grow what pays him best and enables 
the country to bring in necessary food 
imports at the cheapest rates; in this 
way we are improving our balance of 
trade and payments. Our farming is 
not supported at the housewives’ 
| expense. We have the best and 
cheapest food in the world, an im- 
_ portant matter, as one-third of our 
| personal expenditure goes on food. 
The Minister described as nonsense 
the idea that there was any funda- 
| mental difference of interest between 


| farming and commerce; on the con- 
_ trary, a stable and prosperous agricul- 
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expects an income equal to that of a 
factory worker, but at least two-thirds 
of Swedish farms are below that size 
and the need for enlarging them gets 
more urgent as mechanisation extends 
and labour leaves for the towns. 
Wages have risen five-fold in twenty 
years, but the price of agricultural 
machinery has doubled only in the 
same period. The authorities expect 
tidying-up of farms to be speeded up. 


Further Scholarships 


HE satisfactory results from two 

scholarships in farm management 
offered by the Frank Parkinson 
Agricultural Trust have decided the 
trustees to increase the number to six. 
Experience has convinced them that 
the training offered by the course at 
Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, 
Devon, to students with diplomas or 
degrees in agriculture can make a 
significant contribution to efficiency 
in farming. Most farmers are their own 
managers, but there is a shortage of 
qualified men who are willing to look 
for a permanent career in management 
of larger holdings. Most farm mana- 
gers have one target—a farm of their 
own—and use a manager’s job only as 
a stepping-stone and method of 
collecting sufficient capital. If the 
status of farm managership were lifted 
it could result in the investment of 
more capital in the industry and 
greater permanency of farming enter- 
prises. 


More Foot-and-mouth 


HE report on the Animal Health 

Services in Great Britain, 1956, 
mentions that year as a bad one for 
foot-and-mouth disease, although 1957 
must have been even worse and the 
serious position continues. An out- 
break on a farm is a tragedy which 
compensation only partly alleviates. 
To farm in an infected area is a night- 
mare. In 1956 there were 162 out- 
breaks, 32 of them unconnected with 
any other. Of these, 15 were traced to 
imported meat or wrappings, 11 came 
from Continental infection and two 
from unprocessed swill. The present 
slaughter policy appears to be the only 
satisfactory method of control and is 
less costly than letting the disease run 
rife. Many problems concerned with 
vaccination remain to be _ solved. 
Meanwhile restriction on the imports 
of infected meat would reduce greatly 
the incidence of the disease. Insurance 
companies offer comprehensive cover 
against such outbreaks, but insist on 
policies being taken out while farms 
are in clear areas. If more farmers 
would insure rates would be reduced. 


Ravages of Warble-flies 

\ X 7 ARBLE-FLIES are an expensive 
pest. They disturb milking cows, 

reducing their yield; they wear meat off 

feeding beasts and they ruin so many 
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Quality says ‘PLAYER’S? 


You can buy your favourite PLAYER’S NAVY CUT anywhere in 
attractive 1 oz. vacuum tins. It comes to your pipe as fresh and full 
of flavour as the day it leaves PLAYER’S, and stays that way—to the 
very last shred—in the special airtight container. 


NAVY CUT 
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4/33d 


ALL IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM SEALED TINS 


4/ilid 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT TOBACCOS 
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I want to know what 
it feels like to be a 
successful man. 


SPECIAL 


SELECTED SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


ON ati! 


hay eg Phy 


I believe that is 
what people 
become directors for. 


Dad gave me the idea, indirectly, 
of course. He is a typhoon, or 
something, and he always gives 

a new director a case of Whyte 

& Mackays Special Scotch Whisky 


_ ture had always gone hand-in-hand 
| with well-being in the towns. Al- 
though farmers employ only 5 per 
cent. of the working population, they 
| buy millions of pounds worth of 
| machinery, fuel, fertilisers and other 
| things from industry. 


And each time Dad says: ‘‘Noble 
whisky, that, Whyte & Mackays... 
I’ve tasted them all, and there’s 
none to touch it!” 


hides that tanners have difficulty in 
finding clean ones. There are regula- 
tions which should kill off warble-flies, 
but dressing cattle with derris effi- 
ciently is a wearying business, al- 
though, with the need of handling 
animals for other purposes, most 
farms are equipped with cattle crushes. 
A four-year experiment in eradication 
in the Isle of Wight was made more 
difficult by the annual importation of 
about 700 cattle from the mainland. 
At the start 40 per cent. of the cattle 
were infesied. This dropped to 2 per 
cent. at the finish. The present 
method of treatment by dressing the 
holes where the larvae live in the backs 
of the animals is like shutting the 
stable door after the horse has gone. 
The final solution must be a prepara- 
tion which will destroy the warbles 
while they are in the body of the 
animals and before they have done 
damage to the hide. SIMBA. 


Ah well, I suppose I had better 
leave Whyte & Mackays to Dad 
for the time being. After all, 

he says that really to enjoy this 
extraordinarily magnificent whisky, 
you must be a man of taste, culture, 
experience, refinement, and iron will. 


Whyte & Mackays 
is still not easy to get, being the 
Scots’ very own whisky. 


: Swedish Rationalisation 


WEDEN is rationalising her agri- 
culture. About 5,000 farms out of 

a total of a quarter of a million dis- 
appear each year, to be joined with 
other units to make larger holdings. 
Permission to acquire a farm can be 
denied to a buyer if the property 
would be better used for the enlarge- 
ment of adjoining farms or exchanged 
for other land to permit better farm 
lay-out. Provincial agricultural boards 
have authority to buy land and sell it 
in pieces to adjoining farmers to 
increase the size of their holdings. A 
farmer of 25 to 50 acres, with tradi- 
tional 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
ME... WITH THIS 
BOTTLE? WHY, 
NOTHING, DAD! 
JUST POURING 


YOU A 
Whyte & Mackays 


GLASGOW SCOTLAND 


production—largely milk— 
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in his TOOTAL SOCKS 


REGD, 


9/11 and 7/11 


TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD., 56 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1. 
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PIRATE WEALTH 
| OF BARBARY 


| Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


| FEW years ago Mr. Xan 
A Fielding travelled by motor-car 
along the north coast of Africa 
irom Tangier to Tripoli. He wanted 
to see the old corsair lairs in Barbary, 
ithe home bases and sally-ports of the 
jcenegade captains who for so long and 
jso successfully lived on loot. The 
(Mediterranean saw them set forth, but 
where they might end no one knew. 
It might be the beach beneath an 
English homestead, as in John Mase- 
field’s romantic poem Enslaved. It 
could be any place whither a sail could 
carry a prow, any place with booty of 
goods or men. 


Queen to issue an edict laying down 
that any Moslem not “‘converted’’ to 
Christianity within three months 
should be expelled and all his goods 
confiscated. The consequence was a 
mass migration to Africa, and these 
Moors “‘formed the nucleus of a pirate 
population that eventually stretched 
from Tetuan to Libyan Tripoli.”’ 
Many of the best captains were 
not Moors. It was so lucrative a pro- 
that ‘“‘converts’’ to Islam 
offered themselves for service, and one 
of them, an Englishman named Ward, 
“introduced them to the art of sail- 
ing... which enabled them to operate 


fession 


| CORSAIR COUNTRY. By Xan Fielding 
(Secker and Warburg, 25s.) 


| 
| EVERYMAN’S DICTIONARY OF LITERARY BIOGRAPHY: 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. Compiled by D. C. Browning 
(Dent, 20s.) 


CONWAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. 
By J. Gregory Conway 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 42s.) 


LEAVE ME ALONE. By David Karp 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 


AAANMAAMAMAMAAAAAMNMAAAAAAAAAAA 


Mr. Fielding’s book, Corsair 
| Country (Secker and Warburg, 25s.), is 
nicely balanced between what he 
|found and reminiscence of the pirates’ 
|hey-day. In that stretch of coastal 
| territory called the Regency, nomin- 
| ally under the control of Turkey, in 
|fact run by a succession of Aghas, 
| there were at one time 20,000 corsair 
captains. Piracy was the basis of the 
state and the profits were immense. 
No wonder there was hot competition 
for the job of Agha. Every one of 
, them, no doubt, thought he could 
make a go of it and live on carfet; 
| but had there been life insurance 
| companies in those days not one of 
| them would have thought an Agha’s 
life a reasonable risk. Assassination 
was their occupational disease—alas, 
a fatal one. In 1671 “six separate 
Aghas were elected (and killed, of 
course) one after the other in the 
course of three days!”’ 


KINGS IN TRIBUTE TO 
PIRATES 


The way the thing worked was 
this. The ruffianly ruler of this horde 
of ruffians issued “‘to half the nations 
of Europe in turn”’ the simple alter- 
native: “‘Pay up—or else.’’ Just 
blackmail; and the nations, being at 
loggerheads themselves, with no com- 
mon policy for dealing with the 
menace, paid up and hoped for the 
best. ‘“‘Mr. Eaton, the American 
| Consul at Tunis, who was sent to 
| Algiers in 1798 with four vessels as 
} arrears of tribute due from the United 
| States, wasn’t far off the mark when 
he asked: ‘Can any man believe that 
this elevated brute has seven kings of 
Europe, two republics and a continent 
tributary to him when his whole naval 
| force is not equal to two line-of-battle 
| ships’?” 

Mr. Fielding blames Isabella of 
| Spain and Cardinal Ximenes for 
| intensifying the pirate menace. When, 
| in Spain, the Moors were defeated in 
battle the cardinal encouraged the 


not only in coastal waters, but on the 
high seas as well, and in all weather.”’ 
Other Englishmen joined in the profit- 
able game, including “‘rich noblemen 
like Sir Francis Verney, who had sold 
his ancestral estates in 1608 and turned 
up in Barbary at the head of a 
squadron of 14 sail.’’ The raiders went 
as far as Madeira and Iceland, return- 
ing with booty and slaves. In 1643 
there were 30,000 Christian captives 
in Algiers. 


DREARINESS OF THE 
PRESENT 


So much for the pirates. It’s as 
well that Mr. Fielding had them to fall 
back on, for what he found along the 
corsair coast was not heartening. 
The story of the journey is almost a 
description of flight from abomination 
after abomination in the hope that 
something at last will turn up to 
match the present with the blood- 
thirsty romanticism of the past. But 
nothing much comes for reward. On 
page after page we have passages like 
this. “A row of shanty bars and 
shanty cabins—a veritable seaside 
bidonville—fringes the shingle, and 
the shingle is more crowded than a 
Riviera plage in August.’’ ‘‘Dellys. 
Just another one-time private 
centre—unfortunately; for if it hadn’t 
been one we shouldn’t have come here 
now, and already I’m beginning to 
wish we hadn’t. There’s an air of 
lassitude and hopelessness, a spiritual 
desolation to match the physical 
shabbiness of a ‘modern’ town over- 
looking an obsolescent harbour. What 
else is there here? Nothing, it seems.”’ 
“As we retrace our steps, I try hard to 
remember if I’ve ever, anywhere in the 
world, come across a nastier town than 
this. The ugliness, the hopelessness of 
it all! Not only the buildings, the sur- 
roundings, the site, but the inhabitants 
as well. ... They all look so dreadful.”’ 

As for the past, Carthage is 
buried; a rotting Roman or Byzantine 
tooth sticks through the sand, the 
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Repeatedly — 


a favourite choice 


Enjoy Scotch at its very best by 
always asking for “‘Black & White’. 
Its fine flavour is achieved 
by blending in the special 
“Black & White’? way. 
Consistent quality ensures 
the same satisfaction and 
refreshment time after time. 
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A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 


Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 43/6 (Aaa) 
subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 
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For really carefree 
Continental motoring... 


the THERE-BY-AIR 
and VOLKSWAGEN- 
FOR -A-FORTNIGHT 
Holidays 


Mmotours 


This way it is a hoiday—with none of the 
long, hard drive to the south of France 
and back. 


ROUND TRIP 


(Including air travel; 
hire of car for 13 days; 
2 nights’ hotel accom- 
modation.) 


MOTOURS fly you OUT to Nice, 

BACK from Munich, and provide you 

with a fully insured Volkswagen for 

a fortnight, plus Ist class hotel reservations 
for the first and last night of your 

holiday. You’re free to drive-as-you-please, 
though three suggested itineraries 

detailing road conditions, hotels and 
restaurants are supplied free. 


LONDON-NICE-MUNICH- 
LONDON or vice versa 


Two people to a car: 
55 gns. 


Flights by pressurised HER- 
MES aircraft Saturdays 26th 
April — 4th October. 


Ask your Travel Agent for 
a MOTOURS BROCHURE, or send this coupon: 


j Please send me a FREE copy of the | 
1958 MOTOURS BROCHURE MOTOURS, 
16 Catherine Place, 


i | London, S.W.1. 
| Tel. VICtoria 1082 
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bookcases 
with the Kite Mark 


Phoenix offer the widest range of book- 
cases in Britain (and probably in the 
world) and Phoenix-made cases carry 
the British Standards Institution Kite 
Mark, an impartial guarantee of their 
durability and workmanship granted 
only after severe endurance tests. 


The Phoentx- : 
Plus a bookcase with 

built-in cupboard, in solid 
Oak or Nigerian Cedar. 
Whatever your bookhousing needs you 
are sure to find them answered in the 
Phoenix catalogue: sectional bookcases; 
cases with extra large compartments; a 
bureau; a cabinet, and many others. 
And at prices from little more than £7. 


Ask for this free 
illustrated cata- 
logue of the 

whole Phoenix 
range: write, 
call or phone. 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING-—continued 


harbours of the corsairs have not much 
now to be said for most of them. But, 
mn reaching Libya, Mr. Fielding was 
rewarded with a whiff of home. A 
“brigadier-figure in khaki shorts’’ was 
‘ntroducing an Osbert Lancaster type 
pre-deb to a fellow-officer’s wife in a 
Hower-print dress.’ He said: ‘‘This 
‘ittle lady will be making her bob at 
Buck House next year.’”’ And now you 
won't be able to hear even that. Bob- 
bing is to be done with, like piracy. 

WIDE ASSEMBLY OF AUTHORS 

Everyman's Dictionary of Literary 
Biography: English and American, 
compiled by D. C. Browning 
(Dent, 20s.) includes the living and 
the dead and interprets the word 
‘literary’’ with a fine liberality. ‘“‘The 
literary range,’’ says the introduction, 
“has been purposely kept as catholic 
as possible, and popular or ‘low-brow’ 
authors have been admitted on the 
same terms as the sophisticated or 
‘high-brow’.”’ This “‘catholicity’’ is 
dangerous. If we are to admit W. Pett 
Ridge, why not that much _ finer 
novelist W. B. Maxwell? If ‘‘Rita,”’ 
why not Ellen Thornycroft Fowler or 
Helen Mathers? If Sidney Horler, why 
not A. L. Rowse? Where is Allan 
Monkhouse, an excellent novelist and 
dramatist of the ‘‘Manchester School’’? 
The answer, of course, is that you 
can’t have everyone, and, that being 
so, ‘‘catholicity’’ is the last thing to 
aim at, as I see it, when preparing a 
book of this sort. There should be a 
rigorous selectiveness. 

I am not sure that all the infor- 
mation is “‘dead right.’’ There are 
two slip-ups in a biography of myself 
—not important, but still inaccurate. 
Concerning Marjorie Bowen’s The 
Viper of Milan we are told that it was 
published in 1917. I should put it, 
from memory, about ten years earlier. 
I remember reading it in my teens, 
and they were over by 1917. Is it true 
of Gilbert Cannan that “with John 
Drinkwater and others he founded 
the Manchester Repertory Theatre’? 
I thought it was Miss Horniman who 
did that. Drinkwater’s association 
with it is new to me. This book itself 
calls him “‘one of the founders of Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre,’”’ and 
that, I think, is right. 


FLOWERS IN THE HOME 

Wordsworth wrote: ““To me the 
meanest flower that blows can give 
thoughts that so often lie too deep 
for tears.” That is all very well, but 
would be enough to have him black- 
balled by any modern flower arrange- 
ment society. It’s no good standing 
around and indulging in deep thoughts 
and salty tears. Nowadays we must 
be up and doing, realising, as a 
dramatist recently made a flower- 
arrangement lady say, that ‘‘flowers 
need us so.’’ We must teach them to 
realise those potentialities that they 
are too dim to see for themselves, and, 
if we are very good at it, we may 
achieve something ‘‘stylishly beauti- 
ful.’’ That description comes from 
Mr. J. Gregory Conway’s Conway’s 
Encyclopedia of Flower Arrangement 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 42s.). 
Mr. Conway is one of the high priests. 
He has studied the art of flower- 
arrangement in Japan and in America 
has given ‘‘accredited art courses in 
flower arrangement” at a university 
college. Even Mr. Conway can’t put 
up with what the Japanese are doing 
now. They have ‘‘sheered away to- 
wards the grotesque.’”’ But the gro- 
tesque is a matter of opinion. We 
have here a photograph of a design 
that Mr. Conway approves composed 

‘ 


oe 


of cactus leaves from whose tips sway 
up into the air long lathe-turnings of 
metal. If it isn’t grotesque I don’t 
know what it is. 

The point is, Mr. Conway points 
out, that “‘the structural design of the 
contemporary home has completely 
shifted the emphasis of plant interpre- 
tation.’’ We are to be permitted to go 
on using flowers in ‘“‘traditional’’ 
homes, but the ‘“‘contemporary’’ home 
must think again. 

The book is illustrated with 
scores and scores of photographs, many 
of them showing arrangements of 
great beauty; and there is no doubt 
that this flower-arranging business, 
which has spread amazingly through 
this country and America, gives com- 
fort and joy to thousands of people 
seeking, perhaps unconsciously, an 
escape from the complexities and 
artificialities that crowd upon us. I 
feel there is a danger of these com- 
plexities and artificialities edging their 
way into the very occupation that is 
designed to escape them. It would be 
a pity if what should be a joy for ever 
became hag-ridden with theory. What 
is “‘right’’ in this, as in any other field 
of art, issimply that which “‘comes off.’’ 


IDEALIST IN SUBURBIA 


Mr. David Karp’s novel Leave Me 
Alone (Gollancz, 16s.) is a study of a 
young American, Arthur Douglas, 
who wants to be a good publisher, 
which is not to say a publisher who 
makes a lot of money, but a publisher 
who feels himself to have a mission. 
A “man with a mission”’ is apt to be 
sneered at to-day, but that was how 
Douglas saw it, though he never uses 
those words. Mr. Karp chooses a pub- 
lisher for hero because a publisher is 
concerned with books, and, in an in- 
creasingly illiterate world, books are 
still the medium through which some 
choice spirits express themselves. ‘I 
don’t want publishing to become part 
of the assembly-line—no room for the 
odd size, the off-shade.’”’ He sees too 
many Americans “locked up, wrapped 
up, snuggled down, tucked in,” and, 
what is more, anxious to be so. It’s 
the other ones, the ones who don’t 
want that, and won’t have it, that he 
worries about. It’s for them he wants 
his firm to be a mouthpiece. 

We are given Douglas’s life in the 
office and, on the domestic side, in a 
suburb on Long Island where most of 
those who surround him emphasise 
the danger of the ‘‘assembly line’’ way 
of living. There is plenty of drama 
both in New York and on Long Island 
to keep the tale going, for Mr. Kar), 
being an excellent novelist, never loses 
sight of the tale. The moral is there 
for those who can see it. The tale 
never flags. 


¢——_ 


MINE OF INFORMATION 


HE 1958 edition of Whitaker's 

Almanack (complete edition 
18s. 6d.) contains nearly 1,200 pages 
of useful information calendrical, Par- 
liamentary, geographical, scientific 
and much besides. One can learn 
from its pages the pay of the Govern- 
ment chemist and details of the office 
of the Master in Lunacy, that three- 
sevenths of the population of Canada 
is Catholic and less than half of 
British deseent, and that King Gus- 
taf’s full title is King of Sweden, of 
the Goths and the Wends. The 
science section ranges from the falling 
level of the Caspian Sea to a newly- 
discovered Greek manuscript of St. 
John’s Gospel; and the photographs 
commemorate, among other things, 
the Royal visit to Europe, Ghana’s 
independence and Ibbotson’s mile. 
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Feel that North wind ? 
Now’s the time for 

a piping hot, rich with 
red sweetness, 


home-made jam roly-poly 


REMINDER RECIPE 


Jam Roly-Poly. } /b. self-raising flour, pinch of salt, 3 oz. finely shredded 
suet, cold water, jam. 

Sieve together the flour and salt. Add the suet, then mix to a stiff paste 
with cold water. Roll pastry into an oblong and spread with jam to 
within }” of the edges. Damp the edges and roll up. Wrap in greased 
paper. Put into a pudding cloth, tie ends firmly and boil for 14-2 hours, 
or steam 2-2} hours. The roly-poly may be baked instead: at 400°F. 
or Mark 5 for 15 minutes, then at 375°F. for 30 minutes. 


You know it’s 
good if you’ve 
made it yourself! 


a 
Come 


y 
VY 


THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Best Buy Ovaltine 


Consider the Quality 
Consider the Benefits 
Consider the Price 


Once you have tried ‘Ovaltine’, it will always be your choice — 


there 1s nothing like delicious ‘Ovaltine’ 


Most Popular Foog B 


1/6, 2/9 and §/- per tin 


Tage 


Who would you choose 
as an executor or trustee to be responsible for 
your family’s security? You’d want an expert 
administrator (and that narrows the field): some- 
one of absolute discretion and impartiality (that 
narrows it further); someone who will not be 
invalidated by illness or accident (and who can 
say that?); above all, a person who will deal with 
your affairs with human understanding. When 
making your Will think of the Public Trustee. 
This strictly non-profit public service qualifies under 
all headings; highly skilled, completely reliable, 
guaranteeing secrecy and impartiality as executor 
or trustee. A free booklet gives full details of this 
expert service available at cost to every testator. 


WRITE TO 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


(Dept. A), KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


P38B 


“Stella Polaris” cruises are different! The itineraries are 
fascinating and include out-of-the-ordinary places — 
the ship is completely air-conditioned and passenger 


list limited to ensure spacious comfort and every luxury. 


NORTH CAPE AND 15 days 17 June, 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS from Haier 2 G17 uly 
SCANDINAVIAN 
17 days 2& A 

CAPITALS AND eon Dee Hele 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
MEDITERRANEAN visiting 4 weeks 7 September 

many places including ac Fiend £200 


Portugal, Greek islands, 
Dalmatian coast etc. 


Southarnpton 


For further details apply to your Travél Agent or 
General Agents 


Curpper Link 122 ee 


60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 9631 (5 lines 


COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 


Styling Trends 


for Lingerie 


Chiffon 
white, printed with deep pink 
flowers, makes a housecoat full 
and gathered into a shoulder 
yoke that has a deep fold at the 
edge. There is a lining of crisp 
white nylon (Angela Gore) 


NEW technique is being composed of nylon, 
developed in the making of 
lingerie to adjust the line to the 

thanging silhouette. Streamlined slips 

nould the bodice by darts and cross 

-utting of the material, and the material 

s made up on the straight to preserve, 

o far as possible, the outlines of the 

1arrow skirt. This is the more tailored 

ype of lingerie that is being shown 
ncreasingly for daytime alongside the 
limsy wisps and the stiffened petti- 

‘oats which are kept for the bouffant 

ummer dresses and short evening and 

iresses. 
Foundation belts flatten the fronts 

»y narrow rigid bands inlet in an X- 

hape across the front and continuing 

‘ound the sides, where they join up to an elasticised back panel. A long 

ra creates a sleek, trim line by crossover elasticised support at the back, 

ind there is a similar treatment of a girdle, and one fits snugly into the 
op of the other. Corselettes and the smaller version called a basque are 

‘omposed of many vertical panels of light nylon batiste and elasticised 

1et shaped to mould the figure. There is an occasional strategically 

Mlaced small bone and they are also very lightly boned under the bra 

ind zip right up in front. These foundations help to create the long lines 

hat are desired for the Joose bloused bodices and jackets shown with 
hort tight skirts that are everywhere for day-time. 

The most feminine of negligees and housecoats are in fashion. They 
ire made from one gauzy layer over a second, sometimes with a mixture 


(Right) A dressing gown of wool 
woven in the Pyrenees is cut 
with ample folds and low-set 
sleeves. It is bound with satin 
can be worn without the 


girdle (Harrods) 


1958 


13, 


A Swiss embroidered cotton waist petticoat with sufficient stiffness to hold 
out a hem without being bulky round the hips (Dickins and Jones) 


a flowered chiffon 


of colours to create an iridescent effect, sometimes 1n 
over white. Angela Gore gathers full folds into a rounded shoulder yoke, 
or makes them, long or short, so that they flow gently outwards from 
narrow shoulders to a wide hemline, with folded collars that tie in front 
in the centre and are set well away from the throat. A long nylon chiffon 
housecoat is in a raspberry pink and white marbled pattern and has 
balloon-shaped three-quarter sleeves, and it is very full and made up 
over crisp white. A white chiffon is printed with widely spaced roses, 
rosebuds and their leaves, and this flows out in moderate gores to a mod- 
eratelvy wide hemline. Again it is made on a white foundation. This design 
is shown as a long and again as ashort housecoat in pink and green or lemon 
Miniature toile de Jouy patterns printed 


1 


yellow and green on white. 
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(Left) Nylon jersey nightgown with a high- 

cut sleeveless bodice trimmed with lace. 

(Right) A 15-denier nylon nightgown with 

an inner “bra” bodice of lace (Taylor 
Woods) 


in green or deep pink on white drip-dry 
cotton look very fresh for housecoats 
and are shaped on more tailored lines 
with a big patch pocket on one side. 
Coral cotton printed with small white 
stars is a charming design for a teenager, 
and there are white cottons printed with 
yellow, pink and blue diamonds that 
match for a mother and young daughter. 
Quilted short housecoats in coral and 
white polka-dotted organza over white 
look equally gay and fresh. 


Nis are constructed by 
the same technique as evening 
dresses in the collection designed by 
Norman Hartnell for Jean Radford, and 
they possess all the glamour associated 
with his name. They are inlet with ruched 
bands of lace and are flounced at the hem- 
lines and have elaborately cut bodices 
decorated with fichus or laced and tucked 
yokes. Ample skirts fall in drifts remi- 
niscent of his ball dresses. One ravishing 
outfit has a pale blue velvet housecoat 
with inset, horizontal bands of ruching 
over a nightgow n that is of permanently 
pleated flowered Terylene. The lightly 
quilted nylon and Terylene fabrics in this 
collection, either plain or printed, can be 
washed easily. 

A new design for an Au Fait 
corselette is constructed so that the front 
is flattened and the bust given a 
good uplift. This is achieved by a clever 
arrangement of seaming over the mid- 
riff and by a diamond-shaped reinforced 
section in front below the waist. The 
corselette is made from lace-patterned 
elasticised net of the utmost resilience 
that is, as well, very fine and light; the 
bra is made from nylon lace lined with 


COUNTRY 


A shot effect created by 
one translucent shade 
over another for a 
nightgown of nylon 
marquisette. This is 
shirred all round the 
square neck to make 
four raised bands 
(Lux-Lux) 


(Left) Shell-pink cotton 
lawn, fine as chiffon, 
is dotted with white and 
trimmed with fragile 
lace. The nightgown 
has a high waist and 
the negligee falls in full 
folds. Both can be 
ankle-length or shorter 


(Jean Radford) 
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A “cap” coiffure for which the hair is combed out 
from the centre of the crown (Steiner) 


tulle. For the large fittings they show 4 
corselette of elasticised net faintly patterned 
like a lace and with a bra and panel down the | 
centre front made from nylon lace laid over 
pale pink. This lace has been finished by the 
Ban-Lon process of the crimped nylon yarns, 
so that it is warm to touch and keeps its 
colour. Again it is built so that there is control 
with comfort and the minimum of boning: 
Though a trifle heavier than the other corse= 
lette it is amazingly light. 

A belt with a narrow inlet of satin down 
the front is smart and practical. This has a 
shaped band above the waist, set on at the 
waist with faggoting, so that a neat line is 
created; and there is a light bra of lace and 
elastic to match.. A deeper bra for the larger 
woman is constructed so that the weight is 
taken off the shoulder straps and it is mostly 
lace so that it is also light. For sports and 
wearing with cotton dresses and bare legs 
there is a pantie belt with slanting seams set 
across the sides to hold in the hips. For the 
young girl’s first bra, they design a brief one 
of white nylon taffeta, with a scalloped top and 
a shaped band of white printed with tiny pink 
rosebuds. This has a small suspender belt to 
match and there is another set, slightly deeper, 
all white—white lace-patterned elastic net for 
the brief pantie and white nylon taffeta and 
satin for the bra. 

Nylon jersey plays an important part im 
the Kayser collection for spring. Beautifully 
tailored slips, night-dresses and pyjamas are 
often finished with embroidered ribbon set 
between Valenciennes lace to add interest to 
bodices and hemlines, or placed between tiers 
of gathered stiffened nylon for bouffant waist petti- 
coats. French knickers match the full-length slips, 
and the petti-brief, a modern version of the cami- 
knicker, is proving very popular, being the perfect 
garment for wearing under shorts and trousers. ht 
addition to the classic lingerie shades, black, white 
jewel pink and powder blue, Kayser show three ne 
colours—a misty coral, mimosa and Wedgwood pin 
all of which are flattering and easy to wear. 

The cotton range looked exceedingly gayj 
the majority of the garments being in the varie 
that requires the minimum of ironing. Simple full 
length night-dresses in small pin stripes have squ 
necks and frills on the hemlines; others are decorat 
with floral ribbon, as is a circular waist petticoat 
stiffened cotton. A completely new range of stockin 
in muted tones has been produced for the short skir 

rose, coral, brown, pearl and blue, all so faint thai 
they give only the slightest illusion of these shad 
when on the leg. ; 


P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


